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THE QU &N AND THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


WE} * which seemed destined to be marked by nothing 

bute expression of the loyalty of the English people 

to the Qui~ and her family has been chequered by the in- 
telligence thut a foolish and wicked attempt has been made 
to frighten, annoy, and possibly hurt the Queen. <A young 
Irishman thought proper on Thursday to try to earn a 
contemptible notoriety by presenting at the QueEN an un- 
loaded pistol, in order to secure her assent to a petition for 
the release of the Fenian prisoners. No harm was done, the 
Queen behaved with her usual courage, and the miscreant 
was immediately secured to await the punishment which 
ought to be unsparingly dealt out to him. But although the 
only effect of the occurrence will be to make the affection with 
which the QUEEN is regarded still more lively, Englishmen may 
be reasonably grieved that anything should have occurred 
to mar the effect of Tuesday’s solemnity. The ceremony 
of the Thanksgiving Day was a great success. The day 
was fine, the crowds were immense, the demonstrations of 
loyalty sincere and overwhelming. The Prince of Wates 
was able to attend, and the sympathy which his presence 
evoked came evidently from the hearts of those who saw 
and cheered him. The decorations were at least abun- 
dant, if not always very remarkable for taste or originality. 
Inside St. Paul’s there was a gathering such as even England 
has seldom or never seen; and, without any ostentation of re- 
ligion, there was a genuine display of religious emotion. The 
occasion was such as to touch the feelings of all who could feel. 
The contrast between the gloom of the dark days when the 
life of the Prince hung on a thread and the brightness of 
the day of early spring when he showed himself in re- 
newed health to thousands of delighted spectators, afforded 
not only an obvious theme for the address of the Arcu- 
bistor, but a point that actually suggested itself to the most 
ordinary mind. The Royal Family did its best to deserve 
the welcome it received, and the presence of the Queen 
in London is sufficiently novel to be highly appre- 
ciated. Among minor incidents of the day that deserve 
notice is the attendance of the Emperor Napo.eon, with 
the Empress and Prince ImpertaL, at Buckingham Palace. 
Englishmen, if they once take it into their heads that any 
person of high rank has deserved well of them, are ex- 
ceedingly slow to change their opinions; and the meditated 
spoliation of Belgium is forgotten by those who remember the 
alliance of the Crimean war, the Treaty of Commerce, and 
the constant kindnesses which during his time of prosperity 
the Experor showed to Englishmen of all ranks. That the 
Ewrrror should have had his mild share of the pleasures that 
were going on last Tuesday was an extra gratification to those 
who knew of it. Loyalty is not only paid to the Sovereign 
of the country. The atmosphere which it creates extends 
beyond the central point to which it is directed; and English- 
men are pleased on all public occasions to show that they have a 
personal liking for those whose names and history they 
know and who are making their annals famous. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI has never taken any pains to be popular, and he has 
pursued a course in politics which might have been thought 
likely to have alienated from him the sympathies of the 
multitude. But he was cheered heartily on Tuesday, as he 
always is cheered when he shows himself in public. The 
people like to see a man, even although he is not on the 
popular side, who has made a successful fight in life and has won 
an historical name. A loyal people is so far a generous people, 
for loyalty is the antithesis of envy. It is impossible not to 
see that in the great disparity between rich and poor in Eng- 
land there might be much room for envy. But, as has been 
‘tuly said recently by an acute observer, the English are not 


an envious people. One great reason is, that they are a loyal 
people. They frecly acknowledge that there is one family 
above them in whose doings they take the most intense in- 
terest, in whose grandeur they feel a personal concern, and in 
whose adversity and prosperity they delight to share. This 
feeling for one family above them blunts the edge of envy 
towards other families above them, and they learn to be con- 
tent generally because in one direction they are satisfied and 
happy. 

Names accidents, of course, marred the serenity of the day 
and the success of the pageant. One or two persons were 
killed, and many persons were maimed or hurt. The reck- 
lessness of an English crowd is onlyequalled by its good humour. 
The most unfit persons get into the worst kind of crowds in 
the most absurd way. Excitement destroys not only prudence, 
but the commonest care for the safety of helpless persons. 
Babies are taken in arms only to be suffocated; old ladies get 
under the wheels of hansoms; young women are carried off 
their legs until they are trampled on, and have to be taken 
away on stretchers. But the mob on Tuesday did not 
show itself cruel or heartless, and the police frightened 
into obscurity the gangs of roughs who are apt to © 
please themselves by causing the greatest amount of 
unpleasantness they can contrive to all who look likely 
to be afraid of them. The procession itself was not 
imposing. Nine carriages do not make much of a show; but 
it was the heartiness of the reception, the unanimity and depth 
of popular feeling, the free, painstaking effort to give the 
QuvEEN its best that London was making, which constituted 
the greatness of the occasion. The Daily Telegraph assures 
us that so pathetic was the spectacle that a large number 
of officers at the Army and Navy Club began to cry as the 
QuEEN passed, and this certainly was a most striking tribute 
to the greatness of the occasion that touched the popular heart. 
Almost equally striking, however, was the assiduity and 
earnestness with which the inhabitants of houses or streets 
had set themselves to go somewhat out of the common groove 
of decorations in order to show that they had given not only 
their money but their thoughts to the cause of doing honour 
to the Queen and her son. - Ludgate Hill more especially 
distinguished itself, and offered a very novel and pretty 
effect to the eyes of such of the Royal Family as had 
leisure to observe it. The actual passing of the proces- 
sion lasted a very short time in proportion to the cost 
that each group had spent in preparing for it; but the 
few minutes during which it was the centre of excitement 
were supremely delightful to each street in turn. Per- 
haps those who went early and waited long in the Cathedral 
had the hardest time of it, and few probably would care to 
record how they whiled those weary hours away. One of 
those patient people has, however, thought proper to let the 
world know how his leisure was occupied. The Corre- 
spondent of the Standard asserted that he spent the entire 
morning in looking at the decorations of the galleries in St. 
Paul’s, and thinking how very much better they would have 
been managed if Lord Joun Manners had been First Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Of all the vast crowd, this man 
possessed with, and absorbed in, this overpowering thought 
was perhaps the most enviable, for an hour was but as a 
moment to him, and he did not even know that his patience 
was being taxed. 

It does all men good to express on rare and solemn occasions 
the feelings which are never quenched or absent, but which 
ordinarily lie in a somewhat dormant state in their hearts. It. 
is only at intervals that a nation can show its loyalty as 
England showed it on Tuesday, but when it does come, the 
occasion, if properly seized, makes a people a little better and 
a good deal happier for the moment. Let us hope that an 
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outburst, not of conventional and strained, but of genuine 
unbought loyalty, such as that which the day of National 
Thanksgiving evoked, may be of some use, not only to those who 
showed their loyalty, but to those towhom the loyalty wasshown. 
The Prince-of WaLEs must see that he is the heir to a throne 
the occupant of which has only to be a little loveable to be 
very much loved. The QueEN has done great things for her 
subjects, and their gratitudeis proportionate; but the English are 
willing to take almost everything on trust, and to make the best 
of the monarch they have got. ‘To be ungrateful to a 
people so desirous of showing respect and kindness would be 
alien to the feelings of any man of honour and good sense in 
the position of a Sovereign if he would but try to do justice 
to himself and his nation. Fortunately there is no barrier 
of any kind between the Royal Family of England and the 
mass of the nation. The position of the Sovereign is 
thoroughly in harmony with the feelings of the people. It 
has much historical grandeur, a fair share of actual pomp, no 
inconsiderable connexion with practical government; but the 
QuerN, though the heiress of ALrreD and the Conqueror, 
derives her title from the will of the nation, is not forced to 
seek eminence by intrigues and cabals, and has much the 
same tastes and habits, religious and social, as a large portion 
of her subjects. It certainly is not necessary for her to ex- 
plain to any interviewing reporter, as the Count of CuamborD 
lately did, that she does not wish to be a crowned canoness. 
The service at St. Paul's was not at all of the kind which a 
crowned canoness would have cared for. It was a homely, 
family sort of proceeding, with a prayer or two, ending with 
one of the least poetical hymns that were ever sung on such 
an occasion. The homely rhymes and haiting metres of 
the Rev. Mr. Stone were very much what any curate 
might have written if any squire’s son had recovered from 
an illness, and perhaps this accorded very well with the 
simple and family character of the day’s work. It was 
because the whole proceeding on the part of the QurEN 
and the Prince and the people was thoroughly free from 
any affectation that it had a nobleness of its own. The 
Queen’s son had been as ill as a man can be without dying ; 
he had been mercifully preserved, and the nation was very 
glad to see him well again. This was all; but it was enough 
to give zest to a holiday that will long be remembered, to 
afford vent to the emotions of a nation, and to inspire a hope 
that those bonds of law and order, the force of which depends 
so much on the sentiment of the people, may have been thus 
strengthened and made more enduring. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


. ye decision of the Cabinet at Washington will be received 
in England with regret, but not with disappointment. 
When the English nation unanimously resolved not to submit 
the indirect claims to arbitration, little hope was entertained 
that the American Government would withdraw a demand 
which had been deliberately preferred. It is not yet known 
whether Mr. Fisu will think it necessary to support his re- 
fusal by argument; but he may be supposed to hold the 
opinion which has been expressed with remarkable concur- 
rence by the American press. If the question is discussed, 
the Protocol which records the proceedings of the 8th of 
March will probably be adduced in support of the American 
claim. It is not disputed that the American Commissioners 
then connected the indirect claims with the depredations of the 
cruisers ; and it is known, though it is not formally recorded, 
that they asked for a gross sum which would have exceeded 
the amount of the direct claims. If Mr. Fisu states that the 
understanding of his Government was that the proposed ami- 
cable settlement was an ultimatum, it can only be answered 
that in that case the negotiators were at cross pur- 
poses, Only a few of the more violent journalists affect 
to believe that indirect damages could have been awarded 
by the Tribunal, and many writers have intimated a doubt 
whether the disputed claim is properly included in the 
terms of reference; yet, because the claim has been 
presented, and because an objection has been raised on 
the part of England, it is declared by general consent that a 
modification of the demand has become impossible. The 
New York Nation, as might be expected, contains the clearest 
and fairest admission that the demand for consequential 
damages is inconsistent both with the understanding of the 
negotiators on both sides, and with the terms of the Treaty. 
It believes “‘ that nothing was better understood by both 
“ parties, when the Treaty of Washington was under ne- 


— 


“ that is, the question whether England was responsible for the 
“ loss caused by the prolongation of the war after the egeg 

“ of the Alabama—was not a question of dispute between the 
“ two countries. . . . It was never considered by any lawyer 
“as a question which could be gravely submitted to gy 
“ human tribunal.” Again, the Nation shows that the proyj. 
sion by which the arbitrators were to assess the damages done 
by each vessel separately seems to exclude from the Treaty the 
demand for consequential damages. “It is fair to conclud 
“therefore, that the negotiators did not intend that ap 
“ attempt to estimate English responsibility for that prolonga- 
“tion should be made.” Nevertheless the writer in the 
Nation, after expressing full concurrence in the English in. 
terpretation of the negotiations and of the Treaty, contents 
himself with some vague and general expressions of re 
for the probable failure of the negotiation. If his conclusiong 
are just, the Americans ought to correct the error which the 
have committed; but he prefers to suggest that, if England 
had confidence in the Tribunal, the Board would be considered 
as competent to pass judgment on the extent of the American 
claims as on their nature. The English Government and 
nation have agreed to refer one issue to the Board of Arbi- 
tration; and they have, according to the Nation itself, 
not agreed to refer the question which is now in dig 
pute. It is strange that they should be blamed for adhering 
to the Treaty which they have made, and for declining t» 
assume the existence of a Treaty which neither they nor the 
other party thought of making. Confidence in the justice of 
their case is not sufficient when they are asked to submit toa 
fallible tribunal a ruinous demand. ‘The framers of the 
American Case quote from Swiss and Italian jurists opinions 
which would countenance the widest claim for consequential 
damages ; and the doctrines which may prevail in Brazil are 
absolutely unknown. It is not absolutely impossible that the 
arbitrators might adopt the same theory, and the English 
Commissioners never thought of submitting to any arbitrators 
whatever the question of a payment of three or four hundred 
millions. It may be incidentally observed that, in quoting 
the opinion of a certain Professor Pirr Antonio in favour of 


| their claims, the American agents betray the fact that, when 


they were drawing the earlier part of the Case, they were 
not prepared to demand consequential damages. The Pxo- 
fessor declares that he is unable to conceive how another 
Italian jurist had excluded the demands for indirect damages 
which had been advanced by “il Sumner ed il suo Governo,” 
The framers of the Case quote the opinion, ‘‘ without claiming 
“the extreme rights which this learned gentleman concedes to 
“them.” The extreme rights which were not claimed at the 
184th page ofthe American Case are no other than the claims 
which were added, probably by an afterthought, in the 477th 
and following pages. 


Although it is difficult to understand the position or the 
feelings of a foreign country, it is not too much to say that in 
international controversies, and more especially in disputes 
with the United States, Englishmen make efforts to be just 
and impartial which are seldom reciprocated. The arguments 
which have in England produced unanimous and conscientious 
conviction have not even been noticed by the American 
journals. With scarcely an exception they speak with a con- 
temptuous pity of the flurry or the excitement which they 
attribute to the English people, or they invent specious and 
baseless theories of party interests which are supposed to 
have prompted the agitation against the American demands. 
In no single instance has a distinction been drawn between the 
question of the extent of the reference and that of the merits of 
the demand. All Englishmen know with absolute certainty 
that the refusal to submit an unforeseen issue to the arbi- 
trators has no relation whatever to party polities; but it 
seems impossible to make Americans listen to English state- 
ments or arguments ; and they derive little assistance from the 
Correspondents of their papers. Only the other day the Cor- 
respondent of a principal New York journal avowed that he 
had not been aware of any doubt in England that the Treaty 
covered Mr. Svumnen’s claim, which amounted, although 
Americans affected to sneer at the translation of their own 
rhetoric into figures, to hundreds of millions. If he had per- 
suaded himself and informed his readers that the population 
of England consisted of Mahomedans or Buddhists, he could 
not have shown greater inability or disinclination to collect or to 
communicate accurate knowledge. ‘The supercilious comments 
of American journalists on the feeling which their claim has 
produced frequently end with the not unfounded remark that 
England has more to lose than the United States by the 
failure of the Treaty. It is true that England has neither the 


“ gotiation, than that the question of consequential damages— | power nor the wish to injure America, while Canada and other 
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English possessions would be exposed to danger in the event 
ofawar. It would seem to follow that, in refusing to enlarge 
the terms of the reference, the English nation is protecting 
its honour and its safety at the expense of important interests ; 
or, in other words, it prefers a measurable risk to the possi- 
bility of a mistaken judgment on the part of a Tribunal which 
has no jurisdiction over the issue of consequential damages. 
he comments which are made on Mr. GLapsTone’s speech 
may perhaps be natural or even reasonable, but they are 
utterly irrelevant to the justice or expediency of persisting in 
the disputed claim. Mr. GLapDsToNE expressed with unneces- 

, and therefore injudicious, vehemence his confidence in a 
construction of the Treaty which approves itself to the great 
majority of Englishmen, and to the most competent American 
interpreters. His language was not intentionally discourteous, 
except so far as an eager and positive disputant assumes too 
candidly that his opponent is in the wrong. Every page of 
the American Case is full of bitter and offensive attacks on 
the good faith of England; and yet, if it had confined itself 
within the limits of the reference, it would not have provoked 
asyllable of remonstrance. To persevere in an unjust demand 
because Mr.GLapstone said in his usual language and manner 
that it was unjust would not be a creditable proceeding. No 
notice appears to be taken of the fact that the American de- 
mand is regarded as inadmissible by the English journals 
which have, up to the present time, consistently displayed 
the strongest sympathy for the United States. In the general 
expression of contempt no exception is made in favour of the 
Spectator or of the Daily News. When the abstract of the Case 
was first published, the Spectator refused to believe that the 
American Government could have departed so widely and so 
wantonly from the spirit of the Treaty. Its misplaced con- 
fidence deserves a less discourteous return. 


To a certain extent American politicians are misled by the 
sincerity and genuineness of their own disappointment. In 
common with the vast majority of Englishmen, they believed 
that a final and amicable settlement had been effected, and 
they could not have expected that their own Government and 
its agents would present a Case which both in form and sub- 
stance would have been unnecessarily hostile if it had been 
intended to justify a declaration of war. Any English Govern- 
ment which had adopted a similar course would have been 
summarily driven from power; but American patriotism un- 
fortunately requires that in all international transactions 
the Government of the day shall be unanimously supported. 
It has been shown on former occasions that neither the 
American Government nor its agents seriously expected to 
obtain indirect damages ; and it appears that the claim would 
not have been preferred if the framers of the Case had not 
changed their minds during the progress of their labours. It 
may be plausibly conjectured that the American Government 
and people regret the impediment which has been unneces- 
sarily placed in the way of the arbitration ; but they chose to 
employ agents of whom some were notoriously unfriendly to 
England, and it is thought impossible to withdraw any pre- 
tension which has once been advanced. The failure which 
has been caused by the conduct of the American Government 
has been forced upon England. The unpleasant consequences 
which may perhaps follow the rupture of the negotiations 
cannot be contemplated without serious anxiety ; but there is 
happily no room for hesitation, nor is there any cause which 
can produce future remorse. The apology which has been 
made without consideration cannot be retracted, and perhaps 
the blundering innovation on international law may be held 
valid, except as to the part which has been already annulled 
by joint consent. England is still ready to pay any damages 
which may be awarded on account of the Alabama claims, 
but not to extend the terms of the Treaty. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 
fAimost the whole of Thursday evening was consumed 


by the House of Commons in a discussion of the question 
whether the Corrupt Practices Bill and the Ballot Bill are to 
be taken as separate Bills, or as virtually forming part of the 
same measure. The Government has separated them on the 
ground that each subject will raise a great amount of discus- 
sion, and that it is better and simpler to keep the two subjects 
of dis¢ussion apart. Mr. Fawcett, however, stated with his 
usual candour the objections to this course of proceeding. 
¢ Government is very weak, and may any day go out of 
office. If it carried the Ballot Bill, but not the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and then a dissolution took place, a new 
general election would be conducted under the Ballot without 


any of the checks on the operation of the Ballot which the 
companion measure is intended to provide. This would be to 
let the Ballot Bill operate for the first time in its worst shape, 
which would be unfair to the experiment of secret voting, 
and very injurious to the country. - It is idle to say that the 
two measures may be looked on as covering totally distinct 
ground, that the Ballot Bill secures that the vote shall be 
given secretly, and the Corrupt Practices Bill that it shall 
be given honestly. The Ballot Bill is a great encourage- 
ment to dishonest voting, for it. makes it impossible to 
know how a voter has voted. Practically, it is in a large 
measure through voters being known to vote in a particular 
way that bribery is detected. An election agent who has 
received a promise of support from a voter whose character 
does not command very high respect finds that his man has 
gone over to the other side, and further inquiries disclose 
that he went over towards the close of the poll, after much 
hesitation and after long colloquy with other voters of his 
own stamp who also did as he did. The election agent is 
tolerably certain that bribery has been at work, and he has a 
fairly good clue to discovering how and by whom the bribery 
has been administered. He knows where to begin to hunt 
up evidence showing that resort has begn had to illegal prac— 
tices. But under a system of secret voting there would be 
no clue of the kind. It is therefore in the highest degree 
reasonable to ask that every safeguard which can be devised 
against bribery should be adopted at the same time that the 
Ballot is made part of the institutions of the country. It is 
true that no new safeguard against bribery will make 
up for the loss of that which exists under the present system. 
We eannot have both secret voting for the prevention of 
intimidation and open voting for the prevention of bribery. 
But if we are to prefer preventing intimidation to preventing 
bribery, we may at least do all that we can to lessen the amount 
of bribery under the system of secret voting. Nor would it 
be very difficult to make the kind of bribery that would take 
place under the Ballot Bill a hazardous undertaking. But to. 
do this it would be necessary for the House of Commons to use 
a severity towards persons of their own class which they have 
generally shown themselves very reluctant to exercise. Even 
if it could be shown that nothing could be done to mitigate 
the evil of increased bribery under the system of secret voting, — 
it is at least desirable that this should be clearly realized, and 
that before the Ballot is carried the cost at which it must be 
purchased should be clearly known. Personation is less 
directly connected with the Ballot than bribery is, because 
personation may be stopped if enough money is<spent to pre- 
vent it, and if the machinery of the law is sufficiently strin- 
gent, whether the voting is open or secret. Personation and 
the Ballot go together in the minds of men, because in the 
countries where the Ballot prevails personation often pre- 
vails; but there is no necessary connexion between the two. 
As, however, one of the popular objections to the Ballot is 
that it leads to personation, it might be wise to show how it 
is proposed to stop personation at the same time that the 
Ballot is adopted. 


The Government, therefore, did perhaps the best thing it 
could in offering a. compromise which Mr. Disrakti accepted 
on behalf of the Opposition. This was that the clauses of the 
Corrupt Practices Lill as to personation and bribery should be 
taken out of that Bill and made part of the Ballot Bill. The 
only object of this arrangement is,, however, to content the 
House of Commons. It is obviously a very clumsy mode of 
legislating, for personation and bribery are among the corrupt 
practices which a Bill to prevent corrupt practices at elections 
ought specially to prevent. That the Government should thus 
early in the Session have had to submit to such a compromise 
awakens natural uneasiness as to the whole character of the 
Session. The plain fact is, that the House has no confidence in 
the Government, and the Government has no confidence in 
itself. Last year it was in the heights of arrogance, now 
it is in the depths of despondency. It prepares halves or 
quarters of measures, and talks humbly about its chances of 
carrying these fractions of Bills into law. Mr. GLapsrone 
informed Mr. MunpeLia on Thursday night that, although 
the Ballot is to extend to municipal elections, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill is not, because it would have been necessary 
for the Government to devise some new machinery under 
which offences against the Corrupt Practices Act could have 
been tried in municipalities. How are the mighty fallen! 
Here is the same Minister who, in the days of his glory, 
delighted in contriving all Kinds of elaborate machinery 
for dealing with Ireland, and now he pauses and hesitates 
before the difficulties of deciding the question how a man is 


to be deterred from giving his humble neighbours half-a-crown 
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a head to elect him as alderman. This Ballot Bill is the first | left the seclusion.in which it has so long pleased him to re. 


Bill in the Ministerial programme this year, and already the 
Ministry is getting faint-hearted. It speaks of its earnest desire 
to see the whole of the Corrupt Practices Act carried, but it 
owns that it may be disappointed. If any one threatens to 
attack it, even in the faintest manner, the Government 
feels as if it had nothing to do but to hide its head 
under its wings, and wait till it is shot. The Cottier and 
the Ewelme cases have sapped the personal respect and en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. GuapsTone was regarded, and he 
has sunk to the level of being defended on the ground that he 
is for the present inevitable. The Ballot is no longer a 
Ministerial or a Liberal measure. It is a measure on which 


schemers are fixing their attention in order to show how | 


amazingly clever they can be at the election which they now 
think is near at hand. The whole atmosphere of the House 
of Commons is that of an Assembly which finds no interest in 
what is going on day by day, and is occupied in gloomy fore- 
casts of the future. The ‘legislation offered it is small, 
judiciously small, but not judiciously perfect. It is proposed 


and advocated in a faint trembling way, and every sign of | 


opposition flutters the nerves of the Ministry. It is scarcely 
possible that a Session begun in this way can end with credit 
to Parliament and profit to the country. 


Whatever may be the occasion, the two Messrs. BENTINCK 
will have their fun; and on Thursday night one of them 
made, and the other defended, a proposal that the votes of the 
House of Commons should be taken by ballot. Mr. C. Ben- 
TINCK argued that such a mode of proceeding would be in 
strict harmony with the Constitution, as a motion to the same 
effect was only lost by two votes in the Long Parliament; and 
as CROMWELL was on the side of the majority, it may be in- 
ferred that he got Parliamentary voting by ballot rejected in 
order that he might exercise that intimidation,over members 
which was a necessary beginning of his despotic career. In 
the same way M. Guizor, as Mr. Bentinck informed the 
. House, abolished the system of secret voting which used to 
prevail in the French Chamber, because he found it interfered 
with that tyrannical supremacy which he cherished as the 
right of the First Minister of the Crown. Unfortunately 
the parallel broke down just as it began to be applied to the 
— state of things in the House of Commons. Mr. 
ENTINCK would have been glad to argue that the Ballot 
‘was necessary to protect members against the tyranny of Mr. 
Guapstone. But then he was still more delighted to point 
out that the days of Mr. Giapstone’s tyranny are at an end; 
and as the two lines of argument were irreconcilable, he 
chose that which, if it told most against his motion, gave him 
the greatest immediate satisfaction, and a speech which pur- 
ported to show how a wise House of Commons would guard 
itself against the machinations of CroMwELL or GuvIzOT 
wandered into a strain of rejoicing over the helpless and 
a ge condition of the Liberal party. Mr. Bentinck 
, however, a special triumph of his own, for he 
adduced a singular proof of the changes that come over 
political parties. He appealed to the Speaker to re- 
call to memory an occasion when the SPEAKER, as 
Whip of the Liberal party, implored Mr. Bentinck himself 
to talk against time in order that the Government of the day 
might bring up voters to defeat Mr. BerkELey’s motion for 
the Ballot. The laborious joke of Mr. Bentincx’s proposal 
‘was soon over, and the House entered on the debates of the 
Ballot Bill. The only point in the subsequent discussion 
that deserves attention is the ample manner in which the 
Conservatives redeemed their pledge to help to make the Bill 
as good a Bill as it can be made. Everything that was said 
and done was said and done with the obvious wish to help 
Mr. Forster, and with such encouragement and aid itis to be 
hoped that the Ministry, even in its present state of low spirits, 
may feel itself strong enough to make satisfactory progress 
with the Bill. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 


ave visit of the Count of Caamsorp to Antwerp has been 
a cause of almost universal annoyance. Some few per- 
sons no doubt felt genuine and intense pleasure in gazing 
with loyal veneration on the one living Child of France who 
has not dallied with modern ideas or thought of bartering his 
birthright as a Legitimate King for the miserable potage which 
is all that the Revolution has hitherto offered to French sove- 
reigns. But this emotion must have been limited to the ladies 
in rich costumes and the priests who stood with clasped hands 
in the Royal ante-chamber. Everyone else, from the Count 
himself downward, must wish by this time that he had never 


main. His stay at Antwerp was the signal for disturh- 
ances which it was difficult to check and discreditable to 
allow. The Belgian Government had naturally no wish tg 
abridge the right of asylum to the disadvantage of an 
exile who may yet sit on the throne of France; py 
his presence in their territory could hardly have been 
agreeable to M. Tuters. ‘There was something more 
than a coincidence in the sudden appearance of the 
Legitimist pretender so near the French frontier just at the 
moment when the Legitimist section of the Assembly had 
been making a strong and, to some extent, a successful effort 
to heal the schism in the monarchical party, and to unite 
the partisans of the elder and younger branches in support of 
a common restoration. M. Tuiers may not have thought it 
consistent with his dignity to address the Belgian Govern- 
ment on the subject, though this consideration is not one 
which has much weight with him when he has an object 
to gain by speaking. But the Belgian Cabinet has 9 
many grounds of quarrel with the Liberal party that it 
may naturally have been irritated at having an addi- 
tional disagreement thrust upon it by the arrival of 
the Count of Cuamsorp. The municipal authorities were 
less hampered in this respect, and though they seem to 
have left the rioters to do pretty much as they liked in the 
Place Verte, they were profuse in their expressions of regret 
when once they found themselves inside the Hétel Antoine. 
No civic corporation, however, can be happy in the conscious- 
ness that it is allowing disorder to go on without let or 
hindrance, and the experience of the last fortnight at Antwerp 
may hereafter be turned against the officials who left things 
to take their course. 


To Belgium, however, the annoyance has in the main been 
only temporary. In France it must have been very much 
more serious. It may be difficult to say precisely why and in 
what respect the monarchical cause has been injured by the 
Count of Caamporp’s presence at Antwerp, but there can be 
no question that it has been injured. The truth perhaps is 
that the only real chance that Monarchy has in France is the 
chance that a nation tired of every form of government may 
at last return to the old house. It is an indispensable con- 
dition of such a reaction that there should be no apparent 
attempt to impose a King upon France. There are many 
Frenchmen probably who are quite ready to consider 
whether a Monarchy would not give them better guarantees 
for order and good government than either the Repub- 
lic or the Empire. But, outside the extreme Legitimist 
section, there are no Frenchmen who are willing to play the 
part of the Prodigal Son, and to confess their own unworthi- 
ness of the least favour at the hands of their offended 
father. It would be unfair to the Count of CuamBorp not to 
admit that his language at Antwerp has given no counte- 
nance to the notion that he expects any such submission. But 
it is the misfortune of a Legitimist pretender that mere 
silence on his part is not an adequate disavowal of these pre- 
tensions. Whenever he appears in public some shadow of 
Royal State must surround him. If he himself could forget 
that he is King by the grace of God, there will always be 
some among his attendants who are sure to keep the fact 
before the world. Of all the members of the Assembly 
who have lately been debating whether the Count of 
CuamBorD should be called to the throne, not one can 
fail to see in the appearance of the Count in Belgium 
an intimation that the title of Henry V. is unaffected 
by all that has happened in the last eighty years, and 
needs no aid from Frenchmen to give it technical vali- 
dity. This was exactly the conclusion which, in the monar- 
chical interest, it was most to be desired that Frenchmen 
should not draw, but it is the one which every Frenchman wilt 
draw from what has been going on at Antwerp. Even if it were 
possible for them to shut their eyes to so obvious an inference, 
the Legitimist press would take care to open them. The 
journals of a party in opposition are rarely so well subsidized 
as to make the number of their readers a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and young and enthusiastic Legitimists like to have 
their principles expounded and applied with all the force and 
piquancy of which the subject admits. In the hands of a writer 
like M. Vevitxor, for example, it admits of a great deal, and 
cautioys deputies who would like the monarchical leaven to 
spread unnoticed for some time longer must have cursed the 
epigrammatic impudence which will not let Frenchmen re- 
main in ignorance that their King is waiting to re-enter the 
patrimony from which he has been traitorously excluded. 


Even M. Tuiers would probably have preferred that the 
Count of Cuamvorp should not have come ‘prominently for- 
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at this moment. His appearance gives a point to the 
ee oal manifesto that has been circulated in the Assem- 
bly which it might otherwise have wanted; and though M. 
qarers’s hold on the country is rather strengthened than 
weakened by this circumstance, his position has necessarily 
undergone a change. He finds himself in opposition to most 
of those on whom he has up to this time relied, As the 
champion of the Republic against a monarchical reaction, he 
will have abundance of followers, but they will not be taken 
from that Parliamentary majority which has hitherto given him 
a faithful if grudging support. If the monarchical demonstra- 
tion had been confined to the distribution of manuscript mani- 
festoes, M. Lerranc’s Bill might never have been introduced. 
iThe Right are anxious to have it understood that they cherish 
no designs against the existing Government, and that their 
avowal of monarchical hopes is only intended to apply to the 
state of affairs which must one day succeed to the present in- 
terregnum. An announcement of this kind might have been 
sufficiently parried by M. Sr. Hivatre’s letter. Under a 
Provisional Government no one has a right to complain if the 
thoughts of some of those who are subject to it occasionally 
travel into the future. In this respect M. Turers, as painted 
by M. Sr. Hivarre, is as unblushing an offender as any 
member of the Right, but both are acting within the limits 
imposed on them by the situation. The one hopes that two 
or three years of the present Government will so habituate 
the nation to Republican forms that the Conservatives will 
no longer think that order and security are only attainable 
under a Monarchy. The other hopes that two or three years 
of the present Government will show so clearly the inherent 
weakness of Republican institutions that Monarchy will be 
welcomed as the sole resource of all who have anything to 
lose. But the arrival of the Count of CaamBorp at Antwerp, 
and the rush of Legitimists which immediately followed, gave 
a different air to the monarchical movement. It revealed it as 
the avowed antagonist of the Provisional Government, instead 
of one among its possible successors. M. TurErs accepted the 
challenge, and replied to it by a Bill which places at his 
mercy the Legitimist as well as every other form of Oppo- 
sition journalism. Probably if he had not taken some 
step of the kind he would have lost the confidence of 
the Left, and so found himself in the end an object of 
common suspicion to the whole Assembly. As it is, the 
Bill will probably be adopted with some modifications, and 
the monarchical party will be left to repent in silence the 
imprudence which led them to blow the horn before they had 
drawn thesword. Even the Count of Cuamporp seems to have 
found out that his action was premature, since he has warned 
his friends not to renew in Holland the ostentatious devotion 
of which he was the object in Belgium. For the interests of 
Monarchy in France, this revival of prudence comes too late. 
Whatever harm it is in the power of the Count of Cuamporp to 
inflict upon the cause he represents has been inflicted already. 


MR. LOWE'S RESOLUTIONS. 


HE House of Commons has a natural disinclination to 

relax or to modify its rules, The excitement among the 
members of the House during the debate of Monday was out 
of all proportion to the interest felt in the subject out of doors. 
Half the evening was spent in discussing the expediency of 
allowing a single member to exclude strangers by calling 
attention to their presence; and ultimately it was found for 
the moment impossible to devise an alternative arrangement. 
The Government, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Select Committee of last Session, proposed that strangers 
should only be excluded on a vote to be taken without debate 
oramendment; but Mr. Bouverte and others objected that a 
division in a full House occupies half an hour, and that a 
motion for excluding strangers might perhaps sometimes be 
made for the purpose of delay. It might also have been 
Suggested that if in times of agitation the galleries attempted 
to influence the House, a factious majority might possibly, 
like the Mountain in the French Convention, be inclined to 
sanction disorderly proceedings. Colonel Witson PatTen 
approved in the first instance of a plan by which twenty 
members would at any time be able to clear the House; but, 
when Mr. Bouverte embodied the scheme in an amend- 
ment, Colonel Patren thought that the question required 
further consideration. It is acknowledged on all hands that the 
aidof reporters is indispensable to Parliament, while the specta- 
tors in the galleries only gratify their own curiosity. ‘To the 
Profane vulgar it would seem not impossible to adopt a rule 
of exclusion which should apply in the first instance only to 


the Strangers’ Gallery, the Speaker's Gallery, and the seats 
under the gallery. A single member might be allowed, as at 
present, to call the Speaker's notice to the presence of strangers 
not occupied in the business of reporting; and, if it were 
thought desirable to attempt an impossible maintenance of 
secrecy, a vote might be taken on the exclusion of reporters. 
The absence of publicity which once surrounded the proceed- 
ings of Parliament with a mysterious awe would now render 
impossible the exercise of its sovereignty; but there is no 
harm in maintaining a fiction as long as it remains practically 
inoperative. Within modern memory the power of excluding 
strangers has only been used on two occasions; once, to 
express the resentment of an obscure member against inap- 
preciative reporters, and more recently, with the comparatively 
laudable purpose of rebuking feminine want of delicacy. If 
the old rule is maintained, it will seldom be felt, and if it is 
abolished, it will scarcely be missed; yet the House of 
Commons found itself, an earnest effort, incapable of 
adjusting the balance between two almost imaginary sets of 
advantages and dangers. 

The contest on the second Resolution was much more 
serious and animated, and ultimately the recommendation of 
the Government and the Committee was adopted only by a 
small majority. It is to be feared that too many Englishmen 
who suppose themselves to possess some knowledge of public 
affairs are culpably ignorant of the conditions under which 
Parliamentary business is conducted, and of the limits and 
extent of the privileges of private members. As some anti- 
quarian speakers remarked, the original duty of the House of 
Commons was to secure redress of grievances before granting 
the Crown any supply. Consistently with the ancient theory, 
as soon as the Government proposes the Estimates for dis- 
cussion, active members give notice of motions to be made on 
the question that the Speaker leave the Chair; and, in a 
certain sense, all or most of their projects relate to the removal 
of supposed grievances. There is a wide gap between the 
proceedings of medieval knights and burghers and the 
modern privileges of independent members, for the present 
practice is of recent origin, having been established only about 
seventy years ago, and having become general since the abolition 
of debates on petitions. It was by incessant speaking on 
strings of petitions that Brovenam procured the recall of the 
notorious Orders in Council. In the present day he must 
have contented himself with motions on Supply nights, 
but the great service which his energy pi A to 
the country illustrates the advantages which may some- 
times be derived from Parliamentary discussion, as distin- 
guished both from legislation and from financial supervision. 
The admirers of bureaucratic government would not be un- 
willing to allow Parliament to amuse itself with talking, if it 
would transfer to permanent officials the real conduct of 
affairs; but it is because the House of Commons is supreme 
that its debates, even when they lead to no definite conclusion, 
exercise a commanding influence. All parties in the House 
agree that it is necessary to transact the regular business 
without surrendering the right and power of general control; 
but past and present Ministers not unnaturally differ from 
non-official members on the comparative facilities which 
should be respectively offered to the Government and to 
independent critics. One of the oddest cross divisions of the 
House of Commons separates those who have no wish or no 
hope of office from the acknowledged leaders of both parties 
on the opposite front benches. For certain purposes those 
who manage the business of the House must preserve with 
each other a common understanding which is regarded with 
an amusing jealousy by some of their followers. On one 
occasion Mr. and Mr. Disraevi were almost hooted 
down by both sides of the House, and, amidst universal glee, 
they were outvoted by an enormous majority. 


Mr. Lowe, always more solicitous to convince than to con- 
ciliate, intimated in proposing the Resolution a distinct pre- 
ference for Government business over amateur legislation. 
As he truly said, the Ministers are practically charged with 
the conduct of all important measures, and they are also re- 
sponsible for the Estimates and Votes of Supply. In the 
Select Committee he had proposed that on two nights of the 
week Supply should have precedence, but he accepted as a 
compromise the concession of Monday nights; and he further 
agreed to allow one motion to be made on the question of the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, provided it referred to the branch 
of Estimates under discussion for the day. As he clearly ex- 
plained, the discussion of general notices of motion not only 
immediately displaces the votes of Supply, but also renders 
it necessary for the Government on various occasions to bring 
forward Ministerial Bills in preference to proceeding with the 
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Estimates. The consequence is, that the money votes are 
postponed to the latter part of the Session, when the morning 
sittings enable the Government to get through the business 
with less interruption. The most important practical result is 
perhaps that the public offices are subjected to additional 
trouble, and that the Estimates are perfunctorily examined 
or discussed in Parliament. When they are hereafter, under the 
new Resolution, introduced early in the Session, they will still, as 
in former times, be passed with little or no alteration, because 
those who frame them understand the wants of the various 
services better than any private members ; but on the whole it 
is decorous and convenient that grants of tens of millions 
should be brought before the House of Commons when it has 
leisure to consider them. The form of giving a supply to the 


Crown is still properly observed; but, if the House of | 


Commons made its liberality dependent on the redress of 
grievances, it would, under the modern Constitution, only 
stimulate its own activity by the threat of a penalty to be im- 

on itself. 
of the House, is responsible for the efficiency of the army, the 
navy, and the civil service, as well as for the provision of ways 
and means by which the consequent expense must be met. The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excaequer, the Secretary for War, and the 
First Lorp of the Apmira.ty can do far more than the House 
of Commons to control extravagance and to sanction desirable 
and profitable outlay, Some of the most experienced members 
of the House concurred in opinion with the Government that 
one night in the week was not tco much to be allowed 
for the business of Supply. The independent members will 
still enjoy the use of Wednesday for legislative crotchets, and 
of Friday for the exposure of grievances. On the rare oeca- 
sions on which a grave charge is advanced against the Govern- 
ment, Parliamentary custom secures an early opportunity of 
discussion. 

Having obtained with difficulty the consent of the House 
to the most important of the proposed changes, the Govern- 
ment may perhaps not think it worth while to proceed with 
the remaining Resolutions. It was on the remonstrance of 
Mr. Disrarii that Mr. Giapstone withdrew his original 
motion for the appointment of a new Committee ; and he may 
probably, if Mr. Bentinck renews the amendment which he 


‘abinet, whi esents the majority | , Be 
She | monstrate against the squabbles of his Ministers. 


withdrew on Monday night, not be disinclined to shelve a | 


question which may otherwise be troublesome. In the course 
of the last Session he more than once threatened the House 
with a forfeiture of its power if it declined to modify its forms 
of proceeding; but the causes of his irritation are no longer 
operative ; and he has perhaps discovered that there is no 
point on which it is more dangerous to dictate to the House 
of Commons. ‘The failure of one of the Resolutions, and the 
narrow majority which bestowed Mondays on the Govern- 
ment, may serve asa warning against the attempt to introduce 
more ambitious changes. Sir Ersxixe May’s scheme of 
Grand Committees to discuss the details of Bills might 
perhaps be advantageously adopted, but when the plan is 
discussed, the opponents of change will not fail to remark 
that, if the practice adopted in appointing Select Committees is 
followed, all check on the majority will be lost. A Committee 
on any important matter is habitually, and perhaps neces- 
sarily, packed. ‘The custom is to give the supporters of the 
Government a majority of one; and it is not uncommon to 
find that the most material questions are decided by a strictly 
party vote. It was in this way that Mr. GoscnEn two yearsago 
carried in the form of a Report a pamphlet previously com- 
posed by himself; and on the Report he founded a Bill which 
would have been regarded by a large portion of the commu- 
nity as in the highest degree mischievous and unjust. As 
the minority in the House could have no claim to a preponde- 
rating voice in the Committees, it is not easy to understand 
how the decisions of Grand Committees could satisfy Parlia 

ment; but it may be admitted that the plan is recommended 
on high authority ; and the principal reason jor not pressing it 
on the attention of the House is the dislike with which all 
internal changes are regarded. There is also a general im- 


pression that much of the hindrance which has recently | 


occurred is due to deficient adroitness or imperfect temper 
on the part of the Government of the day. The House 
of Commons would inevitably resent an attempt to alter 
its rules if it believed that the same result might be 
attained by the exercise of foresight in the introduction of 
measures, and of tact in the conduct of business. 


SPAIN, 
T seems possible that the political regeneration of Spain 


may ultimately be effected by an able and resolute Kj ‘ 


A monarchy which is only in a prospective sense hereditar 
possesses but a part of the strength which belongs to th. 
institution ; but even an elected King is distinguished from, 
an adventurer by the circumstance that he is inseparab] 
identified in interest with the country. Queen IsaBeLya her. 
self might have survived the factions which disturbed her 
reign if she had not yielded to the selfish temptation of re. 
ligious fanaticism. King Amapeo is not of an age or of a 
temper to cultivate his own spiritual welfare by the sacrifice 
of his duties at the expense of his subjects; and al] 
temporal motives which can influence his conduct tend in the 
direction of national prosperity, which again depends oy 
internal harmony. The latest of six or seven Ministerial 
crises which have occurred since his accession appears to haye 
been caused by the personal intervention of the Kix@ to re. 
On the 
morning of a weekly Council Sefior Sacasra, having stated 
that there was no business which required the Kine’s atten. 
tion, was surprised by the answer that nevertheless the King 
had something to say to his Ministers. He then pro 
ceeded to read to them a formal document, expressinc 
his resolution that there should henceforth be only two grea: 
parties in the Cortes and the country. He had no preju- 
dice against either Radicals or Conservatives; but it was im- 
possible to deal with petty sections of either party who were 
constantly quarrelling among themselves. In the hope that 
such an adjustment of parties might result from the impend- 
ing general election, the Kine insisted that his Governmen: 
should abstain from interference with the free choice of the 
constituencies. When the majority was definitely ascertained 
he was prepared to support its policy with the aid, or subject 
to the check, of an organized Opposition. At the cldse of the 
interview the Ministers were divided in their interpretation 
of the Kina’s rebuke and warning; but, finding that the sub- 
stance of the Royal letter had been communicated to the 
The 
various candidates for office and the factions which they repre- 
sent will have to devise some new combination; ,but no 
permanent Ministry can be constituted before the meeting of 
the Cortes. 

The outgoing Cabinet, formed only a month before its 
retirement, aifected to reproduce in some degree the union of 
parties which had lasted irom the time of the Revolution to 
the death of Priw. Although the bulk of the Liberal party 
held aloof under SaGasta himself professed to be a 
Progressist, while Torzre was the acknowledged chief of the 
moderate Conservative party. The dissolution of the Cortes 
immediately a the formation of the Ministry seemed to 
ensure their retention of ofiice for at least two or three months; 
but some members of the Cabinet thought there was a favour- 
able opportunity for a job, and General GasinpE, Minister 
of War, promoted several oflicers, including a brother of 
Saacasta, to the rank of generals. Admiral Torere, either 
because none of the number belonged to the Unionist party, 
or perhaps in weil-founded disapproval of a pernicious prac- 
tice, objected to the measure, and demanded, on pain of 
the withdrawal of the support of his party, that General 
GamInDE, Sefior AnGuLo, and two other followers of 
Sagasta, should be removed from the Cabinet to make way 
for as many members of the Liberal Union party. Saaasta 
offered a compromise in the dismissal of General Gamtnnz, 
but the proposed victim obstinately refused to sacrifice him- 
self for the benefit of his colleagues. The coalition was 
accordingly on the eve of rupture when the Krve produced or 
accelerated the crisis by his unexpected allocution. He has 
since endeavoured to efiect an alliance of all the Conservative 
fractions who would be represented by Serrano, Torte, 
Rios Rosas, and Sacasta. As none of them is strong enough 
to command a separate majority, all the leaders have an 
interest in suppressing their differences; and it is possible that 
the Krixa’s remonstrance may have produced a salutary im- 
pression; but the seventh or eighth Cabinet within a year 
could scarcely hope for a prolonged enjoyment of power, even 
if all political arrangements were not absolutely dependent on 
the character of the future Cortes. The Progressists can 
hardly fail to profit in the management of the elections by the 
petty and bitter dissensions of their adversaries. An Opposition 
is, in the nature of things, more easily united than 4 
Ministerial party; and at present a follower of Torte 
would probably not promote the candidature of an adherent 
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_of Sacasra. The late Cortes was returned under the beneficent 
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of Prim, whose authority united all the constitu- 

tional majority against the Carlist and Republican factions. 

The political anarchy which has followed his death is the 

most conspicuous memorial of his services. It seems 

pable that his most valuable legacy to the people of Spain 
will have been the King whom he selected ; yet for the present 
the new Italian dynasty can only be d asan experiment. 
King AMADEO appears to have studied with unusual care 

the theory of a Parliamentary Constitution in its latest 
development. In the repeated changes of Government he 
has Jaboured to ascertain the leaning of the Cortes; and 
he has on more than one occasion refused to accept the 
resignation of a Minister who might in his opinion still have 
commanded a majority. The Presidents of the two Chambers 
have been repeatedly consulted as the best authorities as to the 
intentions of the Parliament; and the Cortes, if they had 
known their own minds, might at any time have determined 
the policy of the Government. The chief political leaders, such 
as Sacastaand ZORRILLA, profess to share the K1na’sdesire for the 
establishment of two powerful and well defined parties; yet the 
assumption that the practical working of the modern English 

Constitution is founded on an immutable law of nature is 
hasty, if not paradoxical. The doctrine that the statesmen of 
a country should choose sides like boys at a cricket-match is 
a generalization from a narrow and empirical observation. If 
Sacasta and half the Cortes think that a certain policy is 
right, it scarcely follows that the other half should, in concert 
with ZorRILLA, determine that it is wrong. While Prix was 
in power the country was governed on a less artificial system ; 

and if he could have rallied round him the extreme and out- 
lying sections, he would certainly not have regretted the 
absence of a formal Opposition. ‘The Kine may have reason 
to know that it is no longer possible to induce the Liberal 
Unionists and the Progressists to work together for the public 
good; but he is unduly sanguine if he supposes that he 
can consolidate all rival ambitions and jealousies into 
two solid and opposing foregs. Gerorce III., who understood 
Parliamentary government better than any Continental politi- 
cian, would have been incapable of appreciating the liberal and 
enlightened views of the young King of Spain. To him the 
political opponents of a Ministry which he favoured were 
malcontents, if not rebels; and he would have been the last 
to regret any internal quarrels which diminished their 
efficiency as a party. Modern statesmen are more tolerant or 
less in earnest, and modern Kings have discovered that impar- 
tiality is safer than active intervention. M. Tuiers, who pro- 
visionally administers the functions of a King of the o!der 
type, differs entirely from King Amapco in his estimate of the 
duties of an Assembly. If all French parties could be broken 
up into minuter fragments than those of Spain, they would be 
more docile or more easily manageable than the great bodies 
of Legitimists, of Orleanists, and of Republicans. It is true 
that a King and the President of a Republic govern under 
different conditions ; but probably King Amapeo will sooner 
or later discover that it is impossible to manage Spain on 
strictly English principles. The object of party leaders in 
that country has been rather the acquisition of power for 
themselves than the promotion of political principles. In 
former times the rivalry between Narvarz and O’DonNELL was 
almost exclusively personal, and even now it is difficult to 
understand why Sacasta and Zorriwia, who were both members 
of Prim’s Government, should be necessarily chiefs of hostile 
parties. When the Kine has had time to acquire the con- 
fidence of the nation, he will probably be able to adopt in 
many respects an independent course without exciting sus- 
picion or disapproval. It is not impossible that he may in 
time be recognized as the most honest man in the country, as 
he is apparently not the least able. His reprimand to his 
Ministers proves that he is not disposed to acquiesce in a state 
of chronic feebleness and disorder; but at the same time he 
is thoroughly Joyal to the Constitution which he has promised 
to maintain. If the restless competitors for power were 
capable of statesmanlike foresight, they would reflect that the 
ulterior struggle will not be among themselves, but between 
orators or Parliamentary politicians on one side, and on the 
other either a King or a military chief. The rumour that 
all the disaffected factions, Carlists, Republicans and Alfon- 
sists, have coalesced against the Government is significant, 
even if it is premature. The supporters of the Monarchy, on 
the other hand, profess confidence in the loyalty of the army; 
but generals who are required to give their support to a 
Government may prefer to sell it fora price. If the moderate 
majority of the Cortes and its nominees throw away the power 
Which they possess, it will devolve on a different class of 


rulera, In Spain’ constitutional: government is: on ite: trial ; 
and if the experiment fails, the fault will rest with the factions 
which have wasted a probably irrevocable opportunity. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 


_— Ministers have made up their mind upon the 
Education question. On Tuesday they will meet Mr. 
Drxon’s motion with an amendment which, in all but form, 
is a direct negative. Mr. Dixon proposes to condemn the 
Elementary Education Act on four counts—its failure to secure 
the general election of School Boards, its omission to make 
attendance at school obligatory, the liberty given by it to 
School Boards to tax the community for the maintenance of 
Denominational schools, and the further liberty given to them 
to impart dogmatic religious instruction in the schools which 
they themselves support. Mr. Forster declines to go into the 
inquiry to which the House of Commons is thus invited. The 
amendment of which he has given notice pleads the shortness 
of the time which has elapsed since the passing of the Act, 
and the necessarily incomplete progress which has been 
made in the arrangements under if, as a reason why 
the House cannot enter with advantage upon a review 
of its provisions. The Government is unmistakably 
right in taking this course. It is no longer possible to con- 
sider Mr. Drxon’s proposals simply on their several merits. 
Were this possible, much might be said in favour of making 
compulsory attendance at school universal, and something 
perhaps in favour of appointing School Boards in every parish. 
Taken by themselves, however, any amendments in this di- 
rection would only make the Act more obnoxious to Mr. 
Dixon and those whom he represents. At present, the fact 
that compulsory attendance is not universal keeps a great 
part of the country free from controversy about the payment 
of fees in Denominational schools, while the limitation of 
School Boards to districts in which there is either a de- 
ficiency of school accommodation, or an effective desire to 
elect them on the part of the ratepayers, prevents that 
close identification of schools maintained out of the rates 
with a particular religious denomination which would 
otherwise be apparent in many rural parishes 

It would have been idle to attempt any compromise 
with Mr. Dixon on the basis of accepting two parts of his 
motion and rejecting the other two. Such a proceeding 
would not have conciliated the Dissenting opposition, while it 
would have involved the abandonment of a very strong posi- 
tion. Here and there, indeed, there may be Nonconformists 
whose dislike of the Education Act is founded on its alleged 
inefficiency in respeet of the appointment of School Boards 
and of compulsory attendance. But the great majority among 
the Dissenters dislike it because it has incidentally worked to 
the advantage of the two denominations which have brought 
most zeal to the promotion of popular education. Ifthe former 
section of its opponents had their way, there would be only so 
much the more tuel to feed the indignation of the latter section. 

In addition to this, any proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment to modify the provisions of the Education Act, even 
as regards the two points on which Mr. Dixon might 
perhaps make out his case, would be regarded by the 
Conservatives, and by an important section of the Liberals, as 
something not far short of a breach of faith. There is a sort 
of understanding among politicians that an important Act of 
Parliament is not to be altered in essential particulars within 
two Sessions of its being passed, unless the arguments brought 
forward in favour of the change were semehow excluded from 
consideration in the debates in which the measure was cast in 
its actual sliape. It cannot be said with any truth that this is 
the case with the Education Act. It is true that the particular 
difficulty out of which so much controversy has arisen was 
hardly foreseen until the Act was passed. But though in 
1870 the precise form which the antagonism between 
Derominationalists and Secularists would ultimately take 
was still undetermined, the existence of such an antagonism 
was manifest to all men. ‘The reasons which Mr. Dixon 
will allege in support of his motion on Tuesday will be 
only a repetition of those urged by him in support of his 
amendment on the second reading of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill. If it could be shown that those who supported the 
Government two years ago did so in the belief that they were 
depriving Denominational schools of all aid, direct or indirect, 
from monies raised by taxation, or that they were ignorant of 
the important province assigned to Denominational schools in 
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the Ministerial scheme, it might be maintained that the Act 
was the offspring of a misunderstanding, and that, as such, it 
ought to be reversed in the light of later knowledge. But 
neither the contents of the measure nor the declarations of the 
Government left any room for such a misconception. It was 
plain on thesurface both of the Billand of Mr. Forster’sspeeches 
that its authors looked to the voluntary action of the Denomi- 
nations to do much of their work for them, and that in return 
for this assistance the schools maintained by the Denominations 
were to be placed in a position of perfect equality with those 
set up by the School Boards. What new plea can Mr. Dixon 
allege for the readjustment of the question in a spirit of avowed 
hostility to the schools whose co-operation was thus courted ? 
None, except that the provisions of the Act have worked 
badly. The answer to this is so obvious that it is strange 
that the prospect of being met by it should not have induced 
him to anticipate Mr. Forster’s move by postponing his 
motion at least till another Session. How can the working of 
an Act of Parliament be fairly criticized before there has been 
time to ascertain what that working is? It is hard to see how 
Mr. Dixon can hope to meet this objection. The only results 
to which he can possibly point in confirmation of his theory are 
results that were foreseen and counted on two years ago. The 
Government and the majority of the House of Commons had 
to make their choice between irritating the Secularists and a 
section of the Dissenters who for the most part had done very 
little towards promoting the education of the people, and 
irritating the great bulk of those who had already made great 
efforts in the cause of education, and were ready, if generously 
dealt with, to make similar efforts in the future. No one ex- 
pected Mr. Dixon to approve of the decision to which Parlia- 
ment came; but it did not seem too much to expect that he 
would acquiesce in it until such time as the reliance of the 
Government on Denominational energy should be proved to 
be unfounded, or as the Liberal party should have been 
convinced of its sin in using that energy for a public 
object. Certainly neither of these conditions has as yet 
been fulfilled. Instead of Denominational energy having shown 
itself unequal to the burden laid upon it, the main drift of 
Mr. Drxon’s complaint is that it has answered to the call in a 
way which even those who expected most from it failed to fore- 
see. It is the extraordinary increase of Denominational 
schools that has evoked the passionate hostility of the Dis- 
senters towards the measure under which such an increase was 
possible, and that has led so many School Boards to prefer 
paying Denominational schoolmasters to give secular instruc- 
tion to the children of indigent parents rather than set up schools 
and schoolmasters for themselves. To the practical educa- 
tionalist it is a fact of great moment that so many persons 
should be willing to bear a large part of the expense of 
giving secular instruction to all the children sent to them, on 
condition of being allowed to give religious instruction also to 
some of these children. By this means a School Board can 
in many cases be done without, and, considering that an edu- 
cation rate is an almost necessary accompaniment of a School 
Board, this is not a trifling advantage. Is there any evidence 
to show that the experience of the last eighteen months has 
made an education rate popular with rural ratepayers? Yet 
in the absence of such evidence Mr. Dixon’s policy would be 
tantamount to consigning the execution of the Act to a class 
which, having no education itself, naturally sees no reason 
why other people should have it. 


This is the issue which is to be decided over again next 
Tuesday. There is no religious principle involved in it, 
though many Dissenters have brought themselves to think 
that liberty of conscience is in some mysterious way at stake. 
What is involved in it is the fortunes of elementary education. 
The Dissenters have taken a line which for all practical purposes 
is one of simple obstruction. They will not consent to secular 
instruction being given by, and to a considerable extent at the 
cost of, the persons who give religious instruction. If this 
objection is recognized, the inevitable consequence will be 
that secular instruction will be given very imperfectly, and 
sometimes notat all. There will be the same conflicts between 
the Education Department and the more obstinate School 
Boards that there have been between the Poor Law Board 
and the more obstinate Boards of Guardians. In the long run, 
no doubt, the Education Department will win; but before that 
day comes, a whole generation of children will have grown 
up in ignorance. There is no fear that Mr. Drxon’s motion 
will be successful, but it is nevertheless of great moment that 
the nature of the issue raised by it should be clearly understood. 
Mr. Foxster is charged with having betrayed the Nonconform- 
ists. It is a sufficient answer that he could not have acted other- 
wise without betraying the cause of education. The Noncon- 


formists have chosen to put themselves in a position in which 
fidelity to them is treachery to the community. They mug 
not wonder that they are deserted by statesmen and patriots 
when they insist on preferring the ignoble interests of thejy 
narrow sects to the accomplishment of a great national pur- 


pose. 


PAY AND EXPENSES IN THE ARMY, 


M*: CARDWELL'S statement of last week did not deal 
with the question of the pay of officers, but it will, we 
think, before long be found absolutely necessary to consider. 
the subject. The financial position of the soldier has durin 
the last hundred years improved considerably; yet, not- 
withstanding that the expense of living has very much in. 
creased, the pay of the officer has remained fixed. In com- 
parison, therefore, not only with the soldier, but with all 
persons in the service of private employers, and with the 
prices of the necessaries of life, the officer is much worse off 
now than he was formerly. At present it is impossible for a 
subaltern to live on his pay; a captain obtains from it a bare 
subsistence, and even in the case of an unmarried field officer 
the margin for luxuries is very small. It is notorious that bad] 
paid work is generally synonymous with badly performed work, 
Further, the fact that a man who has completed his apprentice. 
ship cannot live by his profession is apt to produce a want of 
self-respect. There are also other reasons for revising the exist- 
ing scale of the pay of officers. Hitherto the army has not been 
looked upon asa profession by which a man might earn his 
bread. Only an insignificant minority of men possessing no 
private incomes have up to the present time accepted com- 
missions. Henceforth, we are told, the army is to be open to 
every young man of talent, and the country insists that the 
career of arms shall be a genuine, earnest, and hard-working 
profession from which all idleness, incapacity, and mediocrity 
will be excluded. This theory is all very well; but if able 
men are to be attracted, attractions must be offered to them, 
and if soldiering is to be a profession, it must possess the con- 
ditions of a profession, and afford something more than 
honour and social position. Every other profession either 
affords a respectable subsistence from the first, or else holds 
out to the clever and industrious man a fair chance of com- 
petence ere middle life is reached, and a few grand prizes at 
a later period. The army holds forth neither of these in- 
ducements, and till it does, it will not divert its fair share of 
talent from the law, medicine, commerce, and civil engineering. 
It is certain, however, that before the House of Commons 
will listen to any proposal for granting officers an increase of 
pay, it will demand that the extravagance now so rife among 
military men shall cease. How great this extravagance is 
money-lenders could tell, and the records of the Court of 
Bankruptcy sufficiently prove. We do not here refer to 
exceptional, but to habitual and almost compulsory, ex- 
travagance. The chief causes of this extravagance may be 
summed up in two current phrases of fatal and disastrous 
import. One is, ‘‘ We must live like gentlemen”; the other 
is, “It is incumbent on us to keep up the credit of the 
“regiment.” Yet in the navy, as a rule, officers contrive 
to keep up their position and the credit of their ships without 
either running into debt or making constant demands on the 
paternal purse. It is well known that neither naval nor 
military officers are as a body rich; but while the latter, 
from false, and we must add vulgar shame, try to disguise 
a fact incapable of permanent concealment, the former 
honestly, and with manly self-respect, accept their position. 
Except in the very junior ranks a naval officer manages to 
live on his pay. In the army a subaltern cannot get on 
without an allowance of 100/. a-year, and even with that the 
closest economy is required to avoid debt. Government may 
doubtless accomplish much in the way of reform, and we 
gladly recognize in Mr. CarpwELt’s speech a sincere effort in 
this direction; but unless supported by public opinion—influ- 
enced by the senior otlicers—it can never thoroughly succeed. 
Moreover, any attempt to curb extravagance must be con- 
ducted systematically, or it will fail, Some sixteen years ago 
the Duke of Camprivce did make an effort to diminish the 
mess expenses at Aldershot, and eleven years later his example 
was followed as regards the Bengal army by Lord Sanpuurst- 
The question not having, however, been dealt with systemati- 
cally and as a whole, and, above all, but little perseverance 
having been shown, ail the circulars and orders on the subject 
were soon treated us so much waste-paper. Perhaps the 
time for vigorous ac‘ion had not arrived. Now, however, 
when a complete rev. ution in our military system is taking 
place, is the time fur arresting a lavishness of expenditure 
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qhich is quite inconsistent both with the means of officers and 
with that simplicity of living which should be the character- 
jstic of an earnest, hard-working profession. One reason for 
the comparative extravagance of living which has hitherto 

iled in the army is perhaps that the subaltern, finding 
it quite impossible to live on his pay, is not over-scrupulous 
gs to the extent to which his expenditure is carried. If with 
economy he could live by his profession, he would have the 
Jess excuse for extravagance, and the evil could be more easily 
checked by the authorities, as it is in the navy. 

Let us notice the chief sources of the present excessive ex- 
penditure. These are two in number—namely, dress and the 
mess; and they were both referred to in Mr. CarDWELL’s 
statement. In all armies, save the English army, it is the 
exception, not the rule, to wear plain clothes when not 
on duty. A century ago English officers could always be 
distinguished by their dress. Now it seems to be the 
fshion for them to aim at being taken for civilians 
whenever they are not actually in the performance of 
some military duty, and, seeing that the head-quarter staff 
sets the example, this is not to be wondered at. To judge 
from appearances the British officer is ashamed instead of 
being proud of his profession. The evil of this piece of false 
vanity is twofold. In the first place, it tends to make officers 
look on soldiering as an interlude rather than the business of 
their lives. In the second place, the expenses of officers are 
thereby unnecessarily increased. A moderate estimate of the 
extra expenditure thus produced is 30/. per annum. In our 
opinion plain clothes should seldom be worn by officers on full 
pay save when travelling, or engaged in field or athletic 
sports. The officer who is ashamed of his cloth is wanting in 
that professional pride which should distinguish him. Again, 
the officer’s pocket might be greatly saved by a diminution in 
the present variety of uniform, and by making it the fashion 
that uniforms should be made by the regimental tailor, and 
accoutrements supplied from the regimental store. It is noto- 
rious that it requires a good memory in a cavalry or Highland 
officer to know what his dress should be under every diversity 
of circumstance, and the bill of the ree | outfitter and tailor 
has wrung — a groan from fathers’ hearts. Besides, the 
terms tailor and money-lender are not seldom synonymous. 
Abolish the army tailor, and you at once circumscribe 
money-lending. ‘The other great source of extravagance is 
the mess, with its concomitant expenses. Few officers can 
keep their mess bills under 1o/. a month, while in many 
cases they double that sum. An officer has just informed us 
that a few years ago, when quartered at Gibraltar, his bill, 
though he was unmarried, and never dined at mess save on 
special occasions such as inspection dinners, amounted on an 
average to 5/.a month. The 10/.a month which may be 
taken asa not undue average for the bachelor officer includes 
not only the cost of his own breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
but those of mess guests and general expenses. Indeed 
the surplus over his own personal expenses for actual food 
may be estimated at not less than 20 per cent. Can any- 
thing be more absurd and wrong than that men whose in- 
comes average perhaps from 250/. to 300/. a year, including 
all ranks, but of course excluding those who are excep- 
tionally rich, should live in the style of the possessors 
of 10,0001. a year? The mess dinner includes soup, fish, 
French dishes, game, and elaborate sweets—fare which 
most of the: partakers of it never tasted before they entered the 
army, and which they never see when they return home on 
leave. The majority of officers are the sons of clergymen or 
other professional men, or of squires with a moderate estate 
and immoderate families. At their fathers’ houses the dinner 
consists of a plain soup or cheap fish, a jointand tart or simple 
pudding, washed down with beer and Marsala, light claret, or 
some other inexpensive wine. At mess, the subaltern, how- 
ever freshly caught, grumbles if both rich soup and expensive 
fish are not provided, criticizes the made dishes which up to a 
month or two previously he had never heard of, and insists on 
game or poultry, whatever its price. As to the wine, in nine 
cases out of ten he pronounces the mess sherry “ beastly,” 
and on the slightest provocation indulges in dry champagne, 
of which he affects to be a connoisseur. At his father’s table 
the plate was probably electro, and was limited to forks and 
Spoons, At mess it is considered essential to have massive 
candelabra, silver forks, spoons, and dishes, and elaborate 
centrepieces, to purchase and keep up which special subscrip- 
tions are occasionally called for. If any prudent officer ventures 
to suggest the advisableness of economy, he is snubbed by his 
comrades with the remark that they must live like gentlemen, 
and must have a mess fit to ask guests to. It strikes us that it 
Would be more gentlemanlike to avoid debt, while, as for guests, 


those who only come for the sake of a luxurious dinner are 
not worth inviting. Another argument ir support of extra- 
vagance is that it is necessary to make some return for the 
hospitality of the neighbouring gentry. By all means, we 
say, be hospitable, but to attempt to vie with neighbouring 
magnates is not only ruinous but ridiculous. Officers suc- 
ceed, at the cost of debt and ruin to many of their number, 
in making a false display of wealth, but every one knows 
perfectly well that they are, on the contrary, comparatively 
poor. Itis absurd to argue that they pay individually little 
for the results they obtain, and that } wf merely take ad- 
vantage of the co-operative principle. If by clubbing together 
they can secure a luxurious dinner at half-a-crown a head, it 
is evident that, by adopting the same expedient, they could 
obtain a good plain meal for half that sum, and they would 
still fare as well as their fathers and brothers. 

In addition to the expenses we have mentioned, there is a 
special tax of a most onerous nature, which, though technically 
a voluntary subscription, is in reality obligatory. We refer 
to regimental balls. The cost of these varies in different 
regiments and under various circumstances. It is scarcely ever 
less than 5/. a head, generally amounts to 10/., and occasion- 
ally is as high as 25/. or 301. In the case of a ball given by a 
regiment at a certain Northern city a year or two ago, ladies 
were presented with fans at the door, perfumed fountains were 
scattered all over the rooms, and the supper was obtained from 
Paris. No London fine lady, with twenty or thirty thousand 
ayear, would deem it necessary to be so lavish ; why therefore 
should some thirty officers, possessing average incomes of at the 
most 300/. a year, indulge in such extravagance? No wonder 
that keeping up the credit of the regiment cost on that occasion 
upwards of 25/. a head. Indeed, that sum does not seem to be 
considered excessive, for it is estimated that it will cost the 
officers of another regiment, notoriously poor, no less than 25/. 
a head to return the hospitality of their neighbours in the same 
city. The total income of many of the subscribers does not, 
we may safely assert, exceed 200/., which is scarcely propor- 
tionate to an expenditure of 251. for one night’s display. It is 
really time that such mischievous follies should be checked by 
the authorities and discouraged by the good sense of the older 
officers. Nor would there be either difficulty in so doing or 
lack of precedent for repressive measures. In the Navy the 
captain is held responsible that the mess expenses of his 
officers are kept within reasonable bounds. Why should not 
the colonel of a regiment be required to interpose his 
authority to prevent the credit of the regiment, the social 
position of the officers, and the goodwill of the neighbours, 
being purchased at their present exorbitant price ? 

\ 


CROWDS, 
As a rule, we see human nature by retail. We judge of our 
fellow-creatures as the student judges of a geological forma- 


tion from hand specimens. It requires an imaginative effort of 
which few people are capable to construct a picture of the Sahara 
from a of dust, or of the human race from the half-dozen 
specimens with whose peculiarities we are intimately acquainted. 
It is worth while, therefore, to take advantage of an occasional 
opportunity for observing the phenomena presented by a vast 
crowd, and to have actually before our eyes an appreciable fraction 
of that object of which we talk so much and about which most of 
us know so little—the people of England. It is useless, indeed, to 
disguise the fact that a crowd, considered simply as a crowd and 
without reference to any ulterior object, is a highly disagreeable 
phenomenon. We have always wondered that am, who was 
presumably not a sentimental person, expected to find it easier to 
curse the Israelites when he could only see a small portion of 
them. We are rather inclined to agree with Swift, that, although 
Tom, Dick, and Harry may be very amiable ms, & mixed 
assortment of precisely similar Toms, Dicks, and Harrys becomes 
rapidly detestable. The satisfaction which a crowd takes in seei 

itself is, however, a notorious, if an inexplicable phenomenon, It 
almost upsets the philosophical theory that every event must 
have a cause. A crowd is often its own cause; or at least it 
resembles a planetary system in which there is no central sun, but 
each unit is kept in place simply by the combined attraction of all 
the other units. Though this was of course not the case on 
Tuesday last, it was true even of that occasion that the pleasure 
of which we are speaking was an ingredient, to an amount not 
easily determinable, in the motives which attracted people. The 


sentiment may perhaps be a relic of some distant when 
man was a gregarious animal, Mr. Darwin has not yet arranged 
the precise line of our ancestry, but a good deal that is singular in 


human nature would be explained if it could be proved that one of 
our remote ancestors wasa sheep. Whatever the ultimate cause, 
however, of this conglomerative or swarming instinct, we may 
learn many useful lessons whilst gratifying our strange propensity. 
A mob is in every respect a pkenomenon worth studying. It is, 
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for example, a practical exemplification of the strange power of 
human sympathy 5 the feeling produced is not a simple aggregate 
of what each individual would feel separately, but rises in some 
complex ratio as the emotion of the unit is intensified by the re- 
flection of his own thoughts from the surrounding multitude. 
To realize fully the working of this curious action and re- 
action is to understand the philosophy of revolutions, cru- 
sades, or great popular outburst of feeling. A mob 
may be regarded as the spiritual analogue of an electric battery, 
politicians of a higher order than the orators of Trafalgar 
Square may do well to become familiar with this potent machinery. 
And, indeed, for Englishmen at this moment the problem is 
specially interesting. The mob went out on Tuesday to see the 
eir-Apparent to the monarchy; but, if certain persons are to be 
believed, the mob was the Heir-Apparent itself. It was a speci- 
men of our future master, if the prognostications of dismal Con- 
servatives and sanguine demagogues are well founded; and 


assuming that there is a remote chance of such a consummation, 
one would rather like to know what are his tastes, opinions, and | 
character. Is Leviathan, as Hobbes called him, likely to be a 
gentle or a brutal master? Does he show a taste for the guillotine, 
or is he likely to be of a lethargic temperament, and to bound his 
ambition to unlimited beer and plenty of holidays ? 

Probably we should be favourably impressed by the experience 
of Tuesday. After all, a British mob is generally conspicuous, 
and on such an occasion it is of course more than usually con- 
spicuous, fora certain rough good-nature. There is not a bit of malice 
in it. A mob, it is true, may occasionally lose its temper at 
an election, or under the, eloquence of a Protestant denouncer 
of the Scarlet Lady, or when it is moved by actual hunger or 
misery. But at the worst it is not bloodthirsty, as a French 
or an Irish mob is sometimes bloodthirsty. It is more given to 
horse-play than to absolute fury. It is not likely to cut your 


throat, hang you to a lamp-post, or drag your dead body through 
the streets, though it is not impossible that it may unintentionally | 
knock out your brains with a brickbat. Even those two hundred 
ms at Reading station,who, to Mr. Odger’s imagination, re- | 
sembled a herd of “ starving wolves,” only succeeded in tearing 
his coat and forcing him to take refuge in a somewhat undignified, 
but not very inaccessible, refuge—rather a gentle exhibition of 
lupine ferocity. Even on the most serious occasions, an English 
mob has a coolness of temper, or a sense of humour, or some other 
undefinable instinct, which fits it rather for practical jokes than 
for graver outbursts of brutality. It always seems to be dimly 
aware that there is a comic side to its proceedings, and it is most 
judiciously reluctant to take a high moral tone, or, in other 
words, to become actively offensive. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that it is equally conspicuous for a 
certain helpless stupidity or nn Shag which is ocea- 
sionally irritating in the extreme. It cannot be said, for ex- 
ample, that Englishmen are generally aware of the fact that a 
thousand people will pass through an opening two feet wide more 
quickly if they walk in file than if they insist upon all going 
abreast. They show a lordly indifference to the inexorable laws 
of space which is imposing, as all sheer stolidity is imposing, but is 
apt to lead to crushed ribs under the conditions of concrete ex- 
istence. And finally, every mob, English or otherwise, has a 
happy facility in combining the extremes of rashness and cowardice. 
The ordinary rough appears to believe, or at any rate he acts as 
if he believed, that the bough of an elm-tree is capable of bearing 
for an indefinite period just as many human beings as can be 
laced upon it side by side; and when it snaps, as a tree corrupted 
y a long residence in London may be excused for snapping, | 
he regards the accident as totally unprecedented, and probably | 
due toa special interposition of Providence. He is not the less 
liable to the most groundless panics, and is likely to be just 
as easily convinced that St. Paul's is being upset by the crowd 
as that a deal bench with no particular support will bear any 
number of tons weight. 
Now it cannot be said that we have been describing a model 
ruler of mankind; and indeed it has not been as yet pro- | 
that the functions of government should be exercised by a | 
mob pure and simple. There is no arguing from the mass to the 
units of which it is composed. A mob of statesmen, philoso- 
phers, or divines, if such a mob could be collected, would be just 
as thoughtless and impulsive as the mob of ordinary cockneys ; 
and the humours of the crowd can nomore be adduced as an argu- 
ment that they will not exercise their political power judiciously 
at the polling-booths than the follies of a mob of Oxford under- 
— at a Commemoration would prove that they are incapa- 
e of doing well in the Schools. And it is true that anybody | 
who has seen a well-dressed mob at a public meeting or an evening | 
party will admit that in many respects it is not much more 
sensible than the less polished crowds which fill our streets on a 
public occasion. It is a little more subdued in manner, but 
op it is essentially as selfish, cowardly, and impulsive. | 
‘he weaknesses of a mob, we have said, are not merely the sum | 
of the weaknesses of its individual members, but are somehow | 
developed like certain diseases by the simple process of placing a | 
number of human beings on an unduly limited space of ground. | 
And yet, after making every allowance, it must be admitted that | 
the sight of a vast crowd is rather trying for the faith of a, 
thoroughgoing democrat. The problem of all constitution- 
mon 1s in some way or other to bring together the wisdom 
which exists in 2 nation, ard to give to it the principal 
intluence in affairs. Now, whatever may be the force of the 


democratic arguthent, it must be admitted that the first impres. 
sion produced by the sight of a great crowd is that the tas in 


question must be uncommonly difficult. There is obviously sugh ” 


a vast superincumbent mass—not of wickedness, or even bad jp. 
tentions—but of sheer unadulterated stupidity. The golden graing 
dispersed through the sands of a river, or the needle im a bottle of 
hay, are ineffectual symbols of the proportion between the wi 

and its opposite. One thinks, on the one hand, of the intricate 
problems which come up for the consideration of Parliament, of 
the vast Empire that has to be governed on more or less intel]j. 
gible principles, of the financial and social and legal reforms that 
are needed, of the vast amount of knowledge required to supply 
the mere bases on which an opinion must be formed, and of the 
learning required to enable a man to go through any process worthy 
of the name of reasoning upon the data when diseovered; and, on the 
other hand, one counts up the proportion of the crowd which pre. 
sents even a primd facie appearance of knowing that there are such 


| difficulties, to say nothing of knowing how to meet them. What 


an infinitesimal number of persons are there in any large mob who 
are fit, for example, to pronounce upon our Indian policy, on the 
view which we ought to take of Prince Bismarck, or on the 
American difficulty, or the best modes of educational or sanitary 
reform? We Imow very few, even amongst the most educated 
classes, whose opinions we should be inclined to accept on 
these or on a dozen other subjects; and the enormous majority 
of the people before us depend for their knowledge on some fag. 
end of a stump oration, or on the dictum of some writer 
of second-rate articles who is all but as ignorant as themselves, 
And yet there are many sober and serious reformers who proclaim, 
and to all appearance believe, that the political salvation of man- 
kind depends upon allowing all these people to have a voice in 
matters of which they are as ignorant as they are of the mode of 
calculating the path of acomet. One gentleman thinks that every. 
thing will go well when Parliament is arranged so as to present a 
photographic miniature of every shade of opinion in the country, 


| so that, if there are ninety-nine fools to one wise man, one-hun- 


dredth part of the House of Commons should be wise. Another 


| thinks that the political atmosphere will be purified as soon as we 


give votes to all the female fools as well as to all the male fools, 
‘When we see before our eyes the mass of our fellow-country- 
women—very excellent mothers, sisters, housemaids, and washer- 
women, it may be, but dependent for their political knowledge on 
the scraps which fall from the table of their male relations—we 
have a dim sense of wonder at the faith of these reformers. Surely 
they must fancy themselves to be in possession of the philosopher's 
stone when they fancy that they can transmute this mass of igno- 
trance into the pure ore of political wisdom. 

There are, we are aware, many consolations which may be 
applied to these natural misgivings. It may be said, for example, 
that even our legislators are as great fools as the rest of us, and 
that in this world we must be content to rub on through a series 
of blunders. Or it may be urged that, if the masses are ignorant, 
they have good instincts, and can tell who is seeking their good, 
though they may not be able to judge independently of the merit 
of the measures proposed. To discuss any such suggestions would 
lead us into the whole theory of politics, which is perhaps scarcely 
admissible at the end of an article. We must be content to 
remark that an honest democrat will probably ask himself some 
such questions as we have suggested; and perhaps, when he has 
looked the people fairly in the face, and seen how much mud goes 
to how much gold in the composition of his idol, he will scareely 
be satistied with some of the off-hand solutions of the problem 
that are offered to us by ordinary reformers. 


LAST TUESDAY. 


FTER making due deduction from the gushing enthusiasm 
and hysterical rhapsodies of some of our niore emotional 
contemporaries, it must be admitted that the Thanksgiving of 
Tuesday is an historical event of considerable significance, and 
that everybody is entitled to shake hands over it, and to exchange 
sincere and hearty congratulations on the success which attended 
it. The procession was punctual; the Queen and Prince of 
Wales entered thoroughly into the spirit of the day, and bowed 
incessantly with a frank, cordial recognition of the popular 
greeting which they everywhere received; the crowds on their 
part were good-natured and orderly, and the authorities who had 
charge of the arrangements contrived that, as far as the pro- 
ceedings in the daytime were concerned, everything should go off 
smoothly and agreeably. It is not always that such a happy 
conjunction of pleasant circumstances can be secured. The Daily 
Telegraph is good enough to say thatit is proud of its countrymen, 
and declines to measure its words, or timidly to abate its prais¢ 
and admiration. Whether its countrymen are proud of the Daily 
Teleyraph is another matter; but there is certainly no trace ol 
timidity in its glowing rhetoric, and if it has not measured its 
werds, we have done so for it, and find that they fill some twenty-six 
columns of dense type, and that they form an unparalleled collection 
of the very longest and finest words in the language, heaped up 
with loose magnificence and Oriental splendour. From a single 
sentence we learn that the Queen’s name is a tower of strength, 
trumpet whose blast stirs the heartstrings, and a fiery cross that 
rushes through the land ina mysterious manner, ‘his sort of 
writing may not be worth much to those who se: precise de 
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iotiteonveys.a vivid idea of the kind of confused usness 
4 characterized the decorations of the day, and may be 
“rod as t) hical bunting. The other papers of Wed- 
vsday were equally copious, though less lendent, in their 
matives of the proceedings, and anybody who has gone through 
the various reports, or even one or two of them, will perhaps 
hardly be di osed to read any more on the subject. It may be 
garth while, however, just to put together briefly and skaply some 
ofthe features of this really great spectacle. In the first place, the 
wate of the procession from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s by 
tho line of the Strand and back by Oxford Street is rather more 
han seven Tailes in length; and along the whole of this dis- 
tuee the pavement on each side, the houses, roofs, tem- 
stands, side streets, and open spaces were thronged 
an immumerable multitude. A portion of the crowd may 
juve “doubled,” as the actors say, assisting first at the going and 
then at the return of the procession ; but the ground was occupied 
» early along the whole route that there could not have been 
wach room for those who arrived late; and it may be assumed 
that the crowds in Oxford Street were quite distinct from the 
eowds which had previously gathered along the Strand. Thus 
here were seven miles of people closely packed on each side of 
the way, and here and there spreading out, as at Buckingham 
Palace and Trafalgar Square, into a vast sea of upturned faces. 
This was a sight of which any Sovereign might well be proud, 
w¢ which hardly any other than our own could have com- 
wended. And then there was the cheering. Salvoes of cannon 
ge as nothing compared to the great shout an hour long 
which followed the Royal party, and which was kept up 
wutimously, without the slightest pause or lull, along the 
wholeline. For a good hour and more going, and for another 
how coming back, there was a tumultuous, unintermitient, deafen- 
jg roar from the throats of hundreds of thousands. The multi- 


tule was undoubtedly the best part of the show; and the Prince | 


yould have been more or less than man if he had failed to be 


poloundly touched by the sympathetic and kindly anxiety which 


wos expressed in the glance of those myriad eyes :— 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through easements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls, 
With painted imagery, had said at once, 
Jesu preserve thee ! 


If there was not much fancy or variety in the decoration of the 
streets, there was at any rate no stint of bright colours and 
glittering gauds; and the general effect was blithe and cheery. 
there would probably have been more order, more obvious art in 
a French display, and the Germans on such an occasion would 
have Come out strong in emblems and allegories. ‘There is a 
hind of simple child-like poetry in the German mind which runs 
vaturally to allegory. But Englishmen, either because, if they 
are poetical at all, they are poetical in a deeper way, or because 
iey are more realistic, are usually not good at this sort of thing, 
ad ayoid it, At St. Dunstan’s a kind of emblematic illustration 
oi the force of prayer was exhibited ; but it. was hardly a success. 
‘he crowd identified the attendants at the patient’s bedside with 
the doctors, and wondered why they should be arrayed in robes of 
gid and colours. There seemed indeed to be a good deal of 
curiosity about the doctors, and some surprise was felt that they 
were not included in the procession. The Prince’s recovery would 
appear to be more intimately associated in the popular mind with 
br. Gull and the glass of bitter beer than with the bench of 
bishops. One of the inscriptions in the streets was tolerably 
comprehensive in its acknowledgments, and in the way of dog- 
gerel was at least as good as Mr. Stone’s hymn :— 

To God who spared his life, 
To Jenner, Gull, and Lowe, 
And to the Princess wife, 
. Our gratitude we owe, 
4 There 8a comic side to the gravest subjects, and the crowd 
a lenty to amuse them in the incidents of the day. An 
a ey horseback appears tc have excited great admiration by 
= skilful manner in which he beat up to windward and ported 
#'m on his rather lively exaft, It was suggested that perhaps he 
would have been more at ease in the Speaker's state coach, which 
: ung on its old leather straps ke a hammock inastorm. The 


‘cnconformists who were present must have been gratified by the | 


gt of the Archbishop of Canterbury i 
“ ury Inthe custody of a coup! 
‘mounted policemen, an omen of the doom which Mr, Miall is 


peparing for him. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs went through | 


Jet part of the performance with great heroism and gallantry 
are some things which it is difficult to with 
pt cry and one of these perhaps is to mount a horse 
fenk e aid of a ladder and the many hands of a crowd of 
. ne policemen, more especially when the daring eques- 
“wr op arrayed in a voluminous crimson cloak, a tippet of ermine, 
~ bat. Once on horseback, however, the Lord 
_ sword poised in air, looked sufficiently 
ge ang aid his cloak hid the artilleryman in charge of 
nga Sheriffs also had the aid of the steps 
ck ae iiss to the saddle; but it was thought better 
the Aldermen and Common Councilmen, 
kept thene een privately adjusted on horseback, were 

gpa hour or so till it was time for the cort 
inion good many people, — of seeing the show 
’ ented themselves with wate ing the embarkation of 


Lords and Commons at Westminster Bridge. After accommo- 
dating members’ wives, it was found that some spare room still 
remained, and Mr. Montague Guest was pacified by a kind of left- 
handed recognition being extended to “ members’ ladies.” When 
the steamers were on their way to St. Paul’s, a lot of ins on one 
of the bridges called out, “ Have yer got Dilke with yer?” It has 
since been thought worth while to make an authoritative 
announcement that the President designate of the British Republic 
of the future did not join in the thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. It appears that Mr. h also de- 
clined the Lord Chamberlain’s civilities. Inside the Cathedral 
the scene was certainly very grand and impressive, and it was 
generally remarked that it would be difficult to find another 
| edifice so well adapted for such a purpose. The decorations were 
meagre, but the people furnished a certain amount of colour to 
light up the building. There was a sufficient number of brilliant 
uniforms to supply several stripes and ape oye of bright colour 
in the area, and the ladies’ dresses took off the sombreness of 
their black-coated companions. Although curiosity and an ex- 
hilarating sense of a bright pageant were perhaps more pre- 
dominant than any other feelings before the service commenced, 
| it was impossible not to trace the influence of tender and solemn 
thoughts as it proceeded. 

The proceedings of the evening t the remark that if an 
illumination is doing it is date well. The present 
_ practice of illumination imposes a burden on individuals for the 
gratification of society, and appears calculated to produce the least 

satisfactory result, with a large expense of money and unpleasant 
apprehensions, which are always more or less realized, of distressing 
accidents. The scene in Saville Row was disgraceful to the au- 
| thorities who permitted it. A dense crowd collected to see the 
| illumination of a house which has acquired celebrit previous 
_ displays, and carriages were permitted to drive thro crowd, 
so as to increase the liability, which must necessarily be great, to 
overwhelming pressure. There was perhaps a grim propriety in 
| the selection for such proceedings of Saville Row, where a case of 
semi-suffoeation, or of fractured limb, would be certain to be 
_ treated by the best medical and surgical skill in London. The 
iron railings and’stone steps, against which sudden pressure must 
drive the weaker members of the crowd, might probably aggra- 
| vate the mischief, for which, however, special means of allevi- 
‘ation would be found within the houses, Let any person who 
doubts the justice of our complaint against the police who permitted 
such proceedings inspect the locality by daylight. Jt would 
have been quite bad enough to allow that to be done which ne- 
cessarily attracted a large crowd into a street from which egress 
at either end is narrow and indirect. But to suffer this crowd to 
be invaded by carriages was monstrous. If carriages are to be 
permitted at all on these occasions, which we greatly doubt, they 
ought to be confined to the broadest streets and compelled to 
drive slowly. But we go the length of saying, that if a 
tradesman desirous to display loyalty and patriotism, he 
ought to find some other method than the illumination of 
his shop front in a narrow or inaceessible street. Let the 
householders of the principal streets, who are generally expected 
to illuminate, subscribe to raise a fund for a display of fireworks 
' in the Parks; and if subscriptions do not suffice, let public money 
| be voted for the purpose. Considering the gratification to a vast 
| population which such displays afford, no expenditure on any ob- 
ject not necessary could be more laudable. Besides fireworks, 
there might be such effects as were produced on ‘uesday evening . 
by circles of coloured lamps around the dome of St. Paul's. They 
| could be seen from any open s from which the Cathedral is 
visible, and thus they rather attracted people from, instead of to- 
wards, danger. An illumination of the Houses of Parliament 
would be visible from great part of the Thames Embankment, and 
if the stairs leading to the river were duly fenced and carriages 
prohibited, a vast multitude could be assembled without danger 
and to their great enjoyment. Instead of attracting the turbulent 
| Hast-enders to the more civilized of London, they should be 
_ entertained with fireworks in Victoria Park and illuminations of 
conspicuous buildings in their own neighbourhood. It must not 
be forgotten that three of the most dangerous places in London 
on Tuesday evening were St. Paul's Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, 
and Temple Bar, and it was the action of public authorities which 
| drew together the crowds in which the greatest number of casual- 


| ties occurred. The width of Farringdon Street interposing be- 
| tween Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill enabled the decorations of 
the triumphal arch to be viewed without the peril which attended 
a near approach to the Cathedral or Temple Bar. Considering 
the extent to which the City has been cleared in recent years, 
it seems wonderful that the Corporation should imvite the 
public to crush itself to death in streets and places which 
still remain unwidened. ‘Take their own recent work, the 
Holborn Viaduct, which they should delight to glorify. They 
might have produced there a far finer effect than at Temple Bar, 
and it would have been seen without danger by as many people as 
Farringdon Street would hold. If we go West we tind Tratalgar 
Square, where surely Government might do something to amuse 
the public on such a festival without endangering their lives. It 
me at least have been expected that Lord Nelson would have 
lighted a pipe in honour of a ceremony in which the Royal Navy 
bore a useful part. There are also those empty, dreary spaces 
beside the Embankment, and there is the river, and there are all 
the Parks. 
In order not to bring ourselves int» collision with the economic 
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principles of Mr. Lowe, we will venture to suggest that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works might be empowered on 
certain occasions of special rejoicing to expend a limited 
sum in the nocturnal ornamentation of the capital on a 
comprehensive system, and with due to the sug- 
gestions of decorative art. An infinitely small addition 
to the general rate now paid would relieve tradesmen from the 
future obligation to exhibit, and ourselves from that of again be- 
holding a wearisome succession of stars, crowns, initials, and other 
devices, showing much less variety than the shapes of the houses 
to which they are affixed. We are aware that some tradesmen 
may regard illumination not as a costly burden, but as a profitable 
advertisement, and in this point of view the present system is parti- 
cularly objectionable. Perhaps the strongest impression which re- 
mains after one of these displays is that of its general meanness and 
poverty of invention, and the palpably commercial motive of some 
of the most successful efforts that were made. As was said on a 
memorable occasion, “‘ We cannot be all tailors,” and therefore if 
the metropolis is to be illuminated it ought to be done at the 
general expense, and on the principle of aiming at a few grand 
and widely seen effects, We should have thought that something 
might have been done at the Victoria Tower which would have 
tified every _—_ who could stand upon the Embankment or 
oat upon the Thames. It was said that the fireworks prepared 
for the national festival held on the conclusion of peace with 
Russia were not all expended, and that the residue were re- 
turned into store, where perhaps they still remain. We should 
——— that the resources of Woolwich Arsenal would be 
available for pyrotechnic work at moderate expense; and cer- 
tainly, if bonfires were desired, the materials would be forth- 
coming to any extent from the public offices. The Admiralty, 
for example, might contribute an enormous mass of Reports 
and correspondence which have never been arranged, and there- 
fore are practically useless; and the Home Office might send Mr. 
Bruce’s abortive Bills, which would supply enough waste paper for 
any reasonable quantity of fireworks, 

Returning, however, to the point from which we started, we 
must emphatically express the wish that London may never again 
arrange for itself an evening’s amusement which is certain to end 
in bringing sorrow into several or — many households. 
We propose, as regards Temple Bar and St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
the same test that we have applied to Saville Row. Let readers 
go and look at the places, and say whether any reasonable persons 
charged with local government would invite or encourage masses 
of people to concentrate themselves there after nightfall. The 
City Police are entitled to credit for having excluded carriages 
from their  sonpenaenry but although in this respect they showed 
prudence, they cannot be exculpated from blame for not foreseeing 
that which actually occurred. “ At a quarter to 10 o’clock there 
was a terrible crush of people at Temple Bar. One man was 
killed and several other persons dreadfully injured.” When this 
country pays the indirect damages for the Alabama's cruise, the 
City authorities ought to be put upon their trial for causing this 
man’s death. It is impossible to read the list of injuries which 
has been published without feeling that they painfully deform a 
picture which otherwise the nation might look back upon with 
pride and joy. 


THE LITERARY USES OF FOLLY. 


how irritating and irksome folly is when we 
come to close quarters with it, how what Hawthorne calls 
the intolerable proximity of a fool makes life a difficulty and a 
weariness, mankind shows a seeming inconsistency in its delight in 
the delineation of folly. Yet certain it is that there is hardly 
any subject more attractive in the whole range of literature, or any 
characteristic of humanity that more exercises the observation, 
research, and powers of analysis of wise and witty men. Eve 
student of human nature and society, from the Son of Sirac 
downwards, has exercised his keenest intelligence on the anatomy 
of folly, whether in the abstract or in some particular example. 
Especially is it meat and drink to the wit to see a fool, to pene- 
trate into the inside of him, to detect the springs of action, to trace 
the vagaries of his shuttlecock mind, to take him off. And he is 
encouraged in this employment by a certainty of mee His 
hearer or reader is sure to meet him half way. If he likes to talk 
of folly, we like to listen ;, so long as it is folly at arm’s length an 
unfailing interest hangs about the subject; high and low, vulgar 
and refined, the fool is a fascination to them all. Of course at 
first sight this looks very much like pride. If we laugh at fools 
in print or on the stage, it is an assumed evidence of self-love ; 
we deride folly because we think we are, at least by comparison, 
wise. But there is probably another side to this partiality. The 
fool amuses us, not because he is a monster, but because he is 
one of ourselves. To a certain point we can always fraternize 
with the laughter-moving fool, either in the object he aims at 
or in his mode of seeking it. If both the object and the mode 
were foreign to our nature, we should view the portraiture with 
indifference as a dull failure. We cannot be diverted by an 
exhibition of human weakness apart from sympathy. We see our- 
selves in the fool we laugh at, knowing too well that our wisdom 
does not make away with our folly, but only keeps it under. We 
differ in this, that with the ideal fool folly is never a concealed 
uality; it is always uppermost, it is what he values himself upon. 
We confess that in ourselves something may be found akin to his 


extravagances, but discretion and judgment befriend us, § 

the satirist boasts of some pre-eminently successful resentment 
folly, he bids us believe that it is not a caricature of this or ried 
man amongst us, but 


He’s knight o’ the shire and represents you all. 


And if it is not self-love but self-knowledge that keeps the gu}. 
ject in perennial freshness and interest, yet itis not al humilj 
either. The fool exhibits in an extraordinary degree hung 
vivacity; a quality excellent in itself, yet one on which thought 
and discretion not seldom act as drags. We could all be brighte 
than we are if we were not afraid of being foolish, We hold 
ourselves in check, but we admire energy and self-assertion - 
are not these special characteristics of the fool proper? We do 
not recognize as such a man of feeble volition—shy, reserved, dul}. 
spirited; a man so characterized may lack understanding, but hy 
does not offer the points and marks proper to our present subject, 
There is no fool either in satire or experience who does not oo 
an exceptional vitality, a delight in making his nature manifes. 
and so long as we are concerned with him only as a spectacle, wa 
feel ourselves brisker and more capable under the infinence of his 
sprightliness. 
Folly is a flash, a prominence, an attraction. There are people 
who are really great in all their qualities—who cannot help 
a figure, an appearance, whenever they show themselves, Next tp 
themcome the fools. An unobtrusive fool is a contradiction in terms, 
The spirit of folly is combustible, and flames out on the smalleg 
provocation ; vitality is necessary to keep men thus conspicuous jn 
any field. Folly is, in truth, an enduring, long-lived quality, 
What Charles Lamb says tenderly of a foppish schoolfellow who 
died a is felt as atruth by us el :—“ When men go of 
so early, it scarce seems a noticeable thing in their epitaph whether 
they have been wise or silly in their lifetime.” Folly being thus 
long-lived and self-satisfying, it is perhaps no very great reproach 
to mankind that we pity a man for being blind and lame, dut 
never pity him for being a fool. There must always be an appeal 
for pity before we bestow it—a mute appeal perhaps, but still our 
ity is asked for. The fool who asked for your compassion in good 
— would by the act withdraw himself from the category of 
00. 
A creature thus vivacious, forward, apt at self-display, ex- 
hibiting in broad, bold characters the commonest impulses, Fa 
ambitions of humanity, naturally takes a prominent place in all 
pictures of human nature. All literature gives evidence of the 
attraction. Folly, indeed, while literature was in abeyance, 
became a profession, and as such has embarrassed our 
with a merely technical use of the word. People could not do 
without the diversion which the exhibition of it in books and m 
the stage now affords us,so they took the rude, straightforwarl 
course of making it a livelihood. Of such Ben Jonson sings :— 
Fools, they are the only nation 
Worth men’s envy, or admiration ; 
Free from care or sorrow-taking, 
Selves and others merry-making ; 
All they speak, or do, is sterling. 
Your fool he is your great man’s darling, 
And your lady’s sport and pleasure ; 
Tongue and bauble are his treasure. 


But the folly which gets its own living—which thus makes ani 
not mars—has absolutely no modern characteristic. Jonson in his 
Alchemist has plenty of fools—hungry dupes gy pe 
sharpers ; Dogberry, Justice Shallow, and Sir Andrew Aguech 
are fools for all time. One and all are boasters, especially of 
the achievements of their folly. Slender, on the other hand, is 
simpleton pure ; he wants the vivacity which is the distinguish- 
ing mark of a subsequent creation. No fool of later comedy coull 
so far forget self as to give utterance to the ear-pleasing apostroph®, 
“Oh, sweet Ann Page!” Dickens’s Toots is something 4 
school—capable of devotion, but not — of making it pleas 
ing. Even to assert a liking is beyond the simpletox’s powers a 
self-assertion or independent action. The sprightly fool would 
have had no need to fall back on father axd uncle when the 
supreme moment came :— 


SLENDER.—I had a father, mistress Anze ; my uncle can tell you gol 
jests of him. Pray you, uncle, tell mistress Anne the jest, how my fathe 
stole two geese out of a pen; gooduncle . . 

AnnE.—Master Slender, what would you with me ? 

SLENDER.—Truly ; for my own part, I would little or nothing with you; 
your father, and my uncle, have made motions; if it be my uck, $0; 1 
not, happy man be his dole! They can tell you how things go better than! 
can; you may ask your father ; here he comes. 


Slender is an ugly fellow and a boor. A world of vile, ill 
favoured faults are made handsome in the father’s eyes alone by 
the glamour of his three hundred pounds a year, The mr 
modern example is polished by society and travel into a lady's 
man, and at the same time, as the moralist of the day observes, ml 
something ten thousandfold more insufferable than the simple lout, 
his advantages supplying variety of matter to his impertinence, 
giving him an opportunity of abounding in absurdities. Shak 
speare, however, has forerunners of the fuols of a more refined age 
e fool of parts, for example—the fool who can do something 
well enough to outshine his wiser neighbour. He has his fops 
society exalting the foibles of the day to their highest develop- 
ment. Such is the euphuist Armado, who has been at a 
feast of languages and stolen the scraps, whom the jealous, 
finds too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it wer 
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{00 peregrinate—who in fact puts his nose out; of whom he 
qitically observes :— 
draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his 
He ent, I abhor such phantasms, such insociable and point-devise com- 
ons, such rackers of orthography as to speak dout, fine when he should 
doubt; det when he should pronounce debt ; d, e, b, t; not d, e,t; he 
dd acalf cauf; half hauf; neighbour, vocatur, nebour, neigh abbrevi- 
ated ne. 


Like the fine gentleman of a later date, he despises arithmetic ; 
witness his discourse with the page :— 
. I have promised to study three years with the Duke. 

Mors. You may do it in an hour, sir. 

Armavo. Impossible. 

Morn. How many is one thrice told ? 

apo. I am ill at reckoning ; it fitteth the spirit of a tapster. 

Morn. You area gentleman and a gamester, sir. _ 

‘Armano. I confess both ; ~—— both the varnish of a complete man. 

Mora. Then, I am sure, you know how much the gross sum of deuce-ace 


ts to. 
iano. It doth amount to one ge than two. 


Mors. Which the base vulgar call three. 
Arwapo. True. 
Parolles is a less aimable ny of the same species. He can 
five languages, and Helen, for his master’s sake, owns to some 
for him :— 


And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 
Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit upon him, 

That they take place when Virtue’s steely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. 


He on his part reciprocates her regard thus far :— 
Little Helen, farewell. If I can remember thee, I will think of thee at 
Court. 


We need not quote Hotspur’s popinjay, with his pouncet-box 
and “ holiday and lady terms,” who illustrates with such exqui- 
site truth that distinguishing quality of the ideal fool—an absorp- 
tion in self which no presence, no circumstances, no excitements, 
surprises, or terrors can shake ; whom nothing can deter from the 
exposition of his individual tastes, preferences, and small, paltry 
experiences :— 
He made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark !), 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise. 


No man is quite a fool who can be carried away out of himself; 
but the fool has always a suggestion, and the merits of spermaceti 
obtruded upon ae in such a battlefield are just the sort of 
suggestion which tallies with our experience. 


But, though nobody can portray a fool better or with more 
playful enjoyment than Shaks , fools do not take the same 
prominent place on his canvas that they do later on in our litera- 
ture. When wit was the boast of an age above every other 
intellectual or indeed moral endowment, folly and f wit 
necessarily became a subject of constant prominence and in- 
terest; and their delineation was an art to be pursued with all 
the seriousness due to an important study. Wits discussed 
their own and each other’s fools as a sort of crucial test of literar 
suecess ; failure in this department was visited with severer reek 
than in any other. Thus Wycherley said of Shadwell that he knew 
how to start a fool very well, but never was able to run him 
down. “ Most modern wits,” says Dryden in his prologue to The 


Man of Mode, 
Such monstrous fools have shown, 

They seem not Heaven’s making, but their own. 

Something of man must be exposed to view, 

That, gallants, they may more resemble you. 

Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ, 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit, 

And when he sings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company, 

®o brisk, so gay, so travell’d, so refined, 

As ke took pains to graff upon his kind. 
Pope pinned his own and his victims’ hopes of immortality pre- 
eminently on his satire on fools; the fools who, he anticipates, 
shall survive in the Dunciad so long as the English tongue shall 
it ity the days of Queen Anne and King 

‘corge. Such immortality is more surely won, to our mind, b 

his less spiteful ideal impersonation— has we 


Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded pS . 


Some of the fools who were elaborated with so much care, but 
are now laid on the shelf—a fate no way to be regretted in regard 
. the company we find them in—may still serve to illustrate 
B eetively the more harmless varieties of a past state of society. 
ut they must be reserved for another opportunity. 


ASTHETICS OF THE THANKSGIVING. 
Thanksgiving service inside St. Paul’s Cathedral was to 
the highest point impressive in its cause and in its conduct, 
in the outburst of loyal devotion out of which it grew, in the 
er ents of which it was — in the demeanour of those 
om it chiefly concerned, and in the attitude of the vast crowd 


of notabilities and obscurities whom it brought together in such 
a union of common worship as, we suppose, the Church of 
England has never before, since the Reformation, witnessed. But 
as a function it was notimpressive. Even members of the Church 
Association may have felt, when they had seen the great prin- 
ciples of popular, aristocratic, and civie activity embodied in the 
gorgeous processions of the Speaker, the Lord Chancellor, and the 

rd Mayor, and after them the principle of religious life with 
no more brilliant paraphernalia than the crumpled surplices of 
the Chapter and the grim vesture of Anglican Episcopacy, that if 
some measure of outward show be wholesome in any other 
branch of our old traditional society, it cannot be out of place 
in the most sacred and most important of its institutions. Neither 
did the interior of the Cathedral display any attempt at special 
decoration. Every tradesman in Oxford Street who had a little 
balcony to drape endeavoured to contribute to the general 
cheerfulness by some well-intended contrast of colours; every 
public body or enterprising adventurer who erected a street 
stand, expanded in draperies, in borders, and in banners. But 
the Board of Works, after it had raised (and for this we com- 
mend it) its massive galleries within the Cathedral, could find 
nothing better with which to drape them than the inevitable and 
perpetual monotony of unrelieved red cloth. Of symbolical decora- 
tion there was of course an absolute absence; the Dean and 
Chapter, with the heavy work of the permanent decoration of 
the Cathedral on their hands, could not have been expected to 
spend their funds on temporary decorations ; while the niggardly 
interpretation of national feeling which characterizes our artistic 
administration never, we may be certain, for an instant compassed 
such a notion as the adornment of God’s House to make it fit for 
a nation’s thanksgiving. Yet we are pressed with the remembrance 
of how rapidly, how simply, and how cheaply foreign Cathedrals can 
be made to assume their festal attire by some rich tapestries well 
hung, some banners tastefully disposed, some standard evergreens 
judiciously ranged, and some artificial lights dis- 
played. e cannot, therefore, help regretting that St. Paul’s 
should have shown what we venture to prophesy will be the last 
salient example in England of the superstition of false simplicity, 
upon an occasion when the popular feeling would have welcomed 
an unsuspicious resort to thoughtful art. 

To find the real esthetics of the Thanksgiving we must follow 
the line of the procession along those leading thoroughfares 
which converge upon St. Paul’s—namely, Pall Mall, Trafalgar 

uare, the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Holborn 
Viaduct, Holborn, and Oxford Street. There was of course 
infinite jumble, while countless false concords of colour and 
vexatiously ungraceful trappings might have been noted on 
too many of the houses; but it would not only be un- 

nerous, but unfair and almost untrue, to dwell upon them. 
he general result is the important consideration in all united 
demonstrations, and in the breadth of the whole effect minor in- 
congtuities are effaced. A few colours thrown together upon a 
small area may be a discord, but the repetition of such discords 
along a mile or more of street connects the many faults into one 
brilliant big arr in which the eye refuses to rest upon any 
specific point. In Oxford Street, in particular, the repeated strings 
of flags stretched over the roadway contributed not only tone, but 
that aérial perspective which no amount of side line decoration 
could adequately Paton In many places, too, combined action 
supplemented individual fancy. The double range of Chinese 
lanterns along the whole extent of Oxford Street was of course 
primarily erected for the illumination. But even as a daylight 
arnishing it was far from devoid of quaint picturesqueness. 
he gay festoons of white and pink flowers depending from tall 
shafts which lined the western part of Holborn deserve praise as 
an example of a pleasing effect attained by cheap and easy means. 
The decoration of Ludgate Hill exhibited a similar arrangement 
of a more elaborafe type. On the other hand, the uniform strips 
of red cloth which crossed at mid height the various houses of 
Fleet Street erred as an attempt to apply an unchangeable system 
of decoration to a most discordant mass of constructions. If the 
width of the strips had been uniform, but the colours left to each 
man’s taste, the whole would have made a remarkable patchwork, 
but the pictorial result would have been far from unsatisfactory. 

Some special points require more particular notice. The 
triumphal arch at Regent Circus must be credited with good 
intentions. But the open space where Bloomsbury Street diverges 
from New Oxford Street was taken advantage of for a structure 
of much simpler ee a an open circular temple in the 
mid street, capped by a trophy of flags, and linked with 
the corners of the convergent streets by strings of flowers. 
Far more elaborate was the triumphal Gothic arch—Ludgate 
revived —where Farringdon Street parts Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill, with its triple portal, its —— contours, 
its mouldings and tracery, its gold and heraldic blazoning. 
The details, as we need hardly say, could not stand criti- 
cism. But it was a showy piece of street scenery, and 
a refreshing substitute in an old English city for the crambe 
repetita of Palladio which generally passes muster by way of 
triumphal arch. Poor Temple Bar was in the unhappy plight of 
the man who falls between two stools. Left alone it would have 
been the old familiar grimy Temple Bar, such as two centuries 
of London traffic ‘al weather have left Wren’s handiwork. 
Temple Bar adequately decorated would havejbeen a bold experi- 
ment and one which called for sympathetic appreciation. At 


the triumphal entry of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Mr. 
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Bunning, the then City Architect, converted Temple Bar by 
means of gorgeous draperies into a very rich arch, but no more 
the identical Temple Bar of our everyday life than it was the 
Arch of Titus. r. Horace Jories, his successor, announced his 
intention of working = the real arch, instead of hiding it away, 
and in so doing took hold of the right conception. But time or 
means, or both, must have failed, and so the Bar has not only 
been cleaned, but actually whitewashed, while the decoration has 
stood still at a partial and ineffective gilding of some of the mould- 
ings, and a small contribution of additional imitative sculpture. 
Such feeble presentments of possible work are worse than useless, 


for they only disgust persons whose artistic education ends at | 


enabling them to appreciate actual shortcomings, without com- 
passing the real effect which has been inadequately foreshadowed. 

private displays, Messrs. Gillow’s, in Oxford Street, with its 
silvered statues and carefully decked balconies, deserves particular 
notice. 

It would not be fair to close our review without some reference 
to opportunities lost. First among them is the “Place” at the 
bottom of St. James’s Street in front of the Palace and of Marl- 
borough House. If there was one locality in London more than 
another which instinct would have fixed upon for some signal 
display of artistic loyalty, it would have been the curtilage of the 
old kingly residence, the portion of the town adjacent to the 
house of the invalid on whose behalf all the ceremony was 
taking place, and the spot where the Royal Procession first 
turned into the streets ; and yet this position was totally forgotten. 
As for Pall Mall and Charing Cross generally, we may safely say 
that they showed very indifferently by the side, not only of the 
wealthy City, but of the more remote regions of Oxford Street. 
The weak point of the Northern line was at the “ Carfax,” where 
Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Road, New Oxford Street, and 
Broad Street meet. Grim and squalid as this quarter is in its 
working-day guise, it possesses an irregularity of outline of which, 
in artistic ‘hands, good use could have been made for a very 
effective street scene. Asit was, the decoration displayed there was 
insufficient and commonplace. But of all neglected points, the 
Holborn Viaduct was the most desolate. No arch, no trophy, no 
subtlety marked a spot which, alike on account of its ancient civic 
history, and from the noble opportunities created by its modern 
manipulation, ought to have been emphatically a central point of the 
whole decorative scheme. The empty spaces were no doubt filled 
up by a series of stands, whose red cloth and little banners im- 
ported colour into the scene. But stands are only secondary 
decorations, for their intention is not to honour the procession, but 
to house the gazers, and as elements of a general system of orna- 
mentation they are among the least effective, from the unbroken 
horizontal outline which the circumstances of their construction 


ey" upon them. 
n the whole, the mass of decorations, with all their drawbacks, 
showed a manifest advance of national taste in the right direction. 
For us, who look upon art as a wholesome and freshening element 
in the moral life of a nation, as of every member of that nation, 
the circumstance is satisfactory, for we have never been among 
those who have striven to save themselves trouble by writing 
down the British nation as hopelessly inartistic, and blind to the 
impressions of outward form and colour. The ancient records of 
the realm tell a very different story ; while the political accidents 
of the three last centuries seem to yield sufficient reason 
why the bigoted worship of false simplicity should, not 
without credit to national moderation and firmness of purpose, 
have got deeply rooted in, at all events, the middle class 
mind of England. But it never held exclusive hold even of that 
rtion of the population. If other evidence were wanting that 
it had not done so, the popularity of the ‘Lord Mayor's Show is 
convincing evidence; so was that of the old Birthday procession 
of mail-coaches, not to talk of the perpetual gala in Hyde Park 
which vexes Mr. Harcourt’s patriotic soul. It is, however, a long 
lane which has no turning, and we see on all sides symptoms of 
the break-up of the old British indifference to ahtic art. 


Of these symptoms none has been more important, because so 
spontaneous, so general, and so little ot by persons in 
official station, than the circumstances of the National Thanks- 


giving. 


INTERVIEWING A PRINCE. 


i: Times on Thursday morning congratulated the Count of 
Chambord on having secured a valuable advertisement in its 
columns through granting its Correspondent an interview at 
Antwerp. People who read the Times for the sake of news will 
rohably think that the Count had decidedly the best of the 
ot He obtained a couple of columns of valuable space, 
studded with his name, in return for a little cheap civility and a 
kind of rag-bag collection of stale Legitimist sentiments and worn- 
out phrases. Perhaps big Jupiter would not have been so obliging 
to the Count if he had known that little Jupiter had been put on 
alevel with him. As a peculiar favour and signal mark of esteem, the 
Count takes the Times into his confidence; but the next day he 
is quite as confidential to the Telegraph, and, we suppose, if any 
other paper had thought it worth while to send a reporter to Ant- 
werp, the Count would have been only too glad tosee him, and would 
have gone through the same farce of unbosoming himself, and disclos- 
the innermost secrets of hissoul. Divine Right and Legitimist 
principles have come toa pretty pass when an old-established paper 


like the Times is‘treated on an equality with the Louis Na 
of journalism. “ The principle o Hereditary Monarchy,” gaig 
Count, “ is on my side of the question”; but Legitimists should 
surely hang together. There are different kinds of interview} 
but almost every kind of interviewing is foolish and objectionabje 
Ifa public man does not desire to take the world into his cong. 
dence, it is an impertinence to ask him to do so ip g 
private interview. If, on the other hand, he wishes ty 
make a statement to the public, he should do so in his own name 
and should authenticate it by his signature. Our newspapers 
have not yet got the length of sending an emissary to the Treasury 
to ask Mr. Gladstone whether he does not think the Ewelme 
appointment a shady business, or how he reconciles his present 
position as to meetings in the Park with his encouragement of the 
rioters when he happened to be on the other side of the House 
and “Gladstone and Liberty” was the cry of the mob, Mr 
Gladstone himself has indeed given the newspapers en 

ment to do so. He has intimated to the Correspondent of 
a New York paper that whenever he says anything in the House 
of Commons which is not clearly understood he will always be 
happy to answer any inquiries on the subject. It is obvious that 
Mr. Gladstone cannot refuse to his own countrymen the confi- 
dence which he places so freely and generously at the disposal of 
Americans; and the occasions on which he uses language ip 
Parliament which requires subsequent explanation occur, we 
imagine, pretty frequently. Perhaps the Premier had better 
secure a page or two of his favourite journal for “Gladstone's 
Answers to Correspondents.” It must be admitted that it is much 
more honest and straightforward for a public man who has any- 
thing to explain to write his explanation himself than to 

use of an interviewer who conveys the information at second- 
hand, and who can always be repudiated. When the Times re. 
porter was taking leave of the Count of Chambord he asked, 
“Have you any intentions, Monseigneur, as has been attributed to 
you, of publishing a further manifesto, or rather,” for the re 
porter is a wordy fellow, and was evidently determined tc report him- 
self as much as possible, “ of communicating publicly your ideas in 
some form or another upon points with which you have not hitherto 
dealt?” “No,” replied the Prince, “I have for the moment 
abandoned that intention. It appears to me that it would be 
useless to write again; but when I shall believe the moment has 
arrived, 1 shall speak, and I will explain myself in a manner that 
will dispel all doubts.” In plain English, the simple-minded 
reporter was told to his face that he was under an entire delu- 
sion if he imagined there was anything new in what had been 
communicated to him, or that the Count meant to commit him- 
self by anything he had said. The Times calls the rigmarole of 
meaningless phrases which the Count recited to its reporter a 
manifesto, and in so far as it suits his purpose the Count may perhaps 
take advantage of it as such: but he intimates very clearly that it 
is not a real manifesto, and that when he thinks proper to publish 
one, he will doit at his own time and in his own way. When 
the Count of Chambord wants to say what he means, he has only 
to write a letter, and the papers will be happy to publish it. 

An examination of the reports in the Times and Telegraph will 
show how worthless is the information which the Count com- 
municated to their representatives. The Zimes man appears to 
have written down a series of questions beforehand, and to have 
assumed that the Count would of course answer them categori- 
cally. There is, however, an obvious difficulty in the case of 
conversation-book talk, and that is, that when you have prepared 
ean admirable series of inquiries and remarks on your own side, your 
interlocutor starts off on a line of his own which quite throws you 
out. Something of this kind seems to have befallen the Times 
reporter :— 

“ Monseigneur,” said I, “in your last manifesto you said you represented 
Reform and not Reaction. Those who are opposed to you have imagine? 
that thev found in that word Reform a menace against the Liberal inst*U- 
tions of France.” “ Yes,” he said, and his countenance seemed in the skadow 
to sadden, “ it is the custom of France never to accept the sincerity of speken 
words. I made use of the word Reform because there are many bad things 
to reform, and not because there are Liberal conquests to destroy. I said 
what I meant, and if I had desired to say anything different 1 should have 
expressed myself differently.” 

That is all very well, the reporter might have said, but if there are 
bad things to be reformed, people would very much like to know 
what the bad things are. Again, in answer to a question about 
universal suffrage, the Count replied in the following enig 
manner :— 

«It is not universal suffrage that I would suppress, but universal chanca 
At present very frequently it is chance alone whichedetermines the choice of 
the electors, and the nation which has the right to be representea often 
allows itself to be led astray by considerations quite foreign to the choice of 
a representative. It is then the first victim of its own error, To be | 
represented a nation must act with a full knowledge of facts, and must 0 A 
be governed by precise considerations really in harmony with the object 1 
has in view.” 

If the object of the reporter was to ascertain whether the Count 
designed, if he ever got the opportunity, to make any change in re- 
gard to universal sutirage, it is a pity he did not repeat his question, 
and ask for an answer, Yes or No. If the Count had said, It is 
not universal suffrage I would suppress, but a great he-bear — 
up the street put his head into the window and cried, What no — 
So he died, and she married the barber, &c.,” it would have 

quite as much to the point as his meaningless nonsense about 
“precise considerations in harmony with the object it has m 
view.” The Zelegraph Correspondent reports himself less 
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je Count more than his colleague does, but he got very little out 
of him, except if the Count ever reigns over France, he 

to be not the King of one class but the father of all. As 
to the form of the Constitution, the Count said that must be 
decided by France as represented by the Chamber. ‘But these,” 
he added, “ are questions of the future, and the futureis in the hands 

» From this the Correspondent sagaciously deduces that the 
Prince would be bound by onstitution which he accepted with 
the Crown ; but the reply obviously throws no light whatever on 
the kind of Constitution he would accept. It is perhaps not of 
much practical consequence to know what the Count of Chambord 
thinks on these subjects, but it can hardly be worth while to send 
reporters to a extract answers of this kind. The Count 
has published a number of manifestoes in his time, he has a num- 
per of journals either in his pay or devoted to him for other 
reasons, and nothing can be simpler or clearer than the ideas he is 
known to represent. It is possible that there may be something 
behind what he says which he does not yet care to ayow; but it 
js absurd to suppose that, if he does not choose to publish his 
gerets in a manifesto, or to communicate them to the journals 
which he inspires, he will divulge them to the reporters of English 


“Th “— part of these letters which is of any interest or value 
js the account they give of the appearance and manner of the 
Count and his relations with the devotees of Divine Right who 
made a pilgrimage to Antwerp to see him. The Telegraph 

r was very favourably impressed by the Count. He de- 
seribes him as one of the freshest and youngest looking men he has 
ever seen, simple, frank, ger exceedingly intelligent, and 
thoroughly posted up in the politics and literature of the day. 
The Correspondent of the Times was somewhat disappointed as to 
the looks of the “‘ Enfant du Miracle.” He portrays kim as short, 
stout, dragging his right leg in walking, with the toes turned out, 
and rather greyish; but he has a -high prominent forehead, a 
expression of mouth, and a sonorous and sympathetic voice. 
answers to his visitors are in the highest style of art. It is 
needless to say that one of his secretaries sees all the visitors 
beforehand, and pumps them about their personal history and pet 
sentiments :— 

“You were at Patay,” said the Count te a young man. “Oh, how I did 
hope that the precious blood there shed would have sufliced to appease the 
Divine wrath !” 

“You have given a noble example to your company, I know,” said he 
to another ; “continue to serve France above all.” 

“ Pius [X. gives us a beautiful example of patience and resignation,” said 

he to one of the priests ; “ unhappily we have neither his virtues to wait 
with patience nor his age to resign ourselves.” 
Outside, meanwhile, the mob was shouting various cries, and 
Vive la République! mingled with Vive le Roi! As soon as a re- 
ception began the democrats began their tumult, and they did not 
desist till it was over. They appear to have been chiefly Belgian 
students and French refugees, and their argument was that 
as Victor Hugo, Pyat, and others had been expelled from Brus- 
sels, the Count of Chambord ought to be expelled from Antwerp. 
There can be no doubt that Belgium has a difficult part to play as 
a constitutional country which not only adjoins, but speaks the 
same language as,a nation in a state of periodical revolution ; 
and its-hospitality is apt to be abused. If, however, Belgium 
desires to have the credit of constitutional principles, it must ad- 
here to them with some consistency; and it is quite certain that 
neither Victor Hugo, nor M. Thiers, if he happened to be in 
exile, nor the Emperor Napoleon, would be permitted to hold levees 
ni set of the country such as the Count of Chambord has 
been holding at Antwerp. 


PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC. 


E the scheme which was once proposed of a daily or weekly 
“Chronicle of Human Error” should ever be carried into 
Practice; if, daily or weekly, men versed in the various branches 
of human knowledge should record the choicest blunders and un- 
wise utterances made in their several departments; it is a painful 
thought how large a share of the pages of such a universal black 
book would have to be set apart for utterances made in the great 
council of the nation. We are not thinking of the occasional ebulli- 
tons of the great leaders on either side, but of that vast mass of 
sayings which are uttered when some honourable member, who to 
an outsider seems to have no particular call to say anything at all, 
gets on his legs as if purposely to show how little he knows of the 
tacts of the subject on which he is talking, and how wide a gap itis 
pte to put between the assertions which are intended to pass 
T arguments and the conclusions to which the supposed argu- 
ments are intended to lead. What manner of men can these 
gentlemen be, who, like the crow in the fable, might have kept 
their reputation by the easy process of holding their tongues, but 
who prefer to open their mouths, as if of set purpose to lose it? 
o explanations indeed are possible, but they are explanations of 
a same sort as that which tells us how the elephant stands upon 
e tortoise, but does not tell us what the tortoise stands 
= We cease to wonder at the members themselves, but 
y at the cost of having to wonder at somebody else instead. 
ps it is done to please their constituents ; perhaps the 

men of Buncombe make it a point of honour that their member 
tal say something, and they are better pleased that he should 
nonsense than that he should not talk at all. In this case we 


fully understand and sympathize with the member, but then our 
feelings of wonder are transferred from him to his constituents. 
Or perhaps the fault lies with the reporters. We know how little 
trust is to be placed in human testimony of any kind; it may be 
that the members, instead of the w put into their mouths, 
really uttered words of surpassing wisdom; it may be that they 
talked so far over the heads of those who had to record their 
sayings that we get only the wood, hay, and stubble of the 
reporter’s imagination, instead.of the genuine gold, silver, and 

recious stones of the senators themselves. In this case, again, our 
eelings of wonder are in no way lessened ; they are simply trans- 
ferred from the members to the reporters. Of these two _— 
explanations, the former, as being a question of motives, does not 
concern us, but the latter, as a question of facts, concerns us a t 
deal. We wish it to be distinctly understood that any remarks which 
we make on the speech of any member are made only hypotheti- 
cally, on the supposition that he really said what the newspapers 
make him out to have said. If the truth should happen to be 
that he said something quite different and much wiser, all that we 
say of course falls to the ground. 

In casting our eyes over the reports of the debates for the last 
week or two, some very choice flowers of this kind may be culled. 
There is, for instance, a passage in the speech of Mr. Hardcastle 
in which he introduced his now deceased Game Laws Amendment 
Bill, which makes us quite understand the feelings of that zealous 
Oxford student who is recorded to have read a certain of 
Aristotle nineteen times with his coat off before he had the faintest 
glimmering of its meaning. Mr, Hardcastle is reported to have 
said that “he did not believe that public opinion was altogether 
in a satisfactory state, while he was also convinced that public 
opinion was to a great extent influenced by the justice of the law.” 

his is a little hard, but we think that by an effort we see our 
way through it. Mr. Hardcastle may possilly refer to that re- 
markable way in which law and custom do in many cases react on 
one another till it is impossible to say which is the. cause and 
which is the effect. Or he may simply mean to say, what is almost 
a self-evident truth, that men think more lightly of breaking a 
positive law when they do not feel it to be inherently just than 
they do when positive law and natural justice clearly go together. 
But what follows is altogether beyond us:— 

There could, for instance, be but little moral difference between the pur- 
chasing the right to the presentation to a living on a Monday or a Wednes- 
day in any given week, and yet if the incumbent happen to have died on the 
Tuesday, the purchase on the Wednesday would constitute the offence of 
simony. 

We are bownd to suppose that this illustration does in some way 
or other bear upon the Game Laws, but it quite Pye our under- 
standing to see how, Taken by itself, it would not give the 
faintest hint whether the orator was speaking for the Game Laws 
or against them. It would be equally dark in the mouth of Mr. 
Peter Taylor or in the mouth of a battue-loving county member. 
But we will say that Mr. Hardcastle has chosen his days of the 
week very discreetly. There are acts which may be lawfully done 
on @ Monday, but which, according to the views of various re- 
ligious schools, would be unlawful if done on Friday, Saturday, or 
Sunday. Wednesday is perhaps not quite so safe as Thurs- 
day, but it is safe as compared with the days further on. 
The people of Brobdingnag, indeed, according to Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver, kept their Sabbath on Wednesday, but among nations 
of the usual height the second and fourth days of the week 
are pretty much of a muchness. But the odd thing is that 
Mr. Hardcastle thinks it strange that it should be unlawful 
to do a thing on a Monday and lawful on a Wednesday “ in a 
given week.” This seems to be because the two days are so near 
together; if it were Monday and Wednesday in two successive 
weeks Mr. Hardcastle would not find the same difficulty. Yet we 
can conceive many cases besides that of buying a presentation in 
which things may be very properly done on Wednesday which 
it would be highly improper to do on Monday in the same 
week, Let us put a bold face on the matter and take 
the strongest case of all first. It may be bigamy in a given 
man and woman to marry on Monday, but perfectly lawful 
on Wednesday, if the husband or wife of one of them dies on the 
Tuesday, and if a licence can be got with the needful speed. Far 
be it from us to counsel or approve such hasty remarriages as an 
ordinary rule. But we know that so to act may sometimes be not 
only lawful, but a man’s highest duty. Did not good King Harry 
so act out of motives of the purest patriotism? Or again, a man 
may rightly do many acts on the Wednesday which he could not 
lawfully have done on the Monday, supposing that on the Tuesda’ 
he has succeeded to an estate or has been appointed to an office. 

it so chanced that Mr. Hardeastle’s election happened on a Tues- 
day, surely he felt quite another man on the Wednesday, a man 
endowed with different powers and privileges from what he had 
been on the Monday. LDerhaps Mr. Hardcastle means that he sees 
no reason in the law which allows a presentation to be sold while 
the living is full, but forbids it when the living is void. For such 
a view there is doubtless something to be said from two opposite 
sides. But this is not what Mr. Hardcastle says. His words, if 
they are his words, mean, not thatit is unreasonable that the death 
of the incumbent should make a difference, but that it is unreason- 
able that it should make a difference so soon as the day after his 
death. How, we would ask, would Mr. Hardcastle legislate for 
the case of a demise of the Crown happening on a Tuesday? In 
such a case, to our thinking, there By be a great moral differ- 
ence between many acts done on Monday and the same acts done 
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on Wednesday. It would be the duty of the new King to do 
many things on the Wednesday which it would have been unlaw- 
ful, and perhaps treasonable, for him to have tried to do on the 
Monday. Or would Mr. Hardcastle make the dead King, by a 
legal fiction, reign for a few days longer, in order to avoid the 
anomaly of so short a space as two days making so great a 
difference? 


May we go back for a short time toa period yet earlier than 
Mr. Hardcastle’s Game Law Amendment Bill? Let us turn to 
the debate on the Ballot. There is Mr. Liddell; he stands forth 
as a friend of the Monarchy and the House of Lords; but those 
who really wish those institutions to last should certainly pray 
that they may be saved from such friends as Mr. Liddell. “ During 
the recess they had heard animadversions on the monarchy and 
the House of Lords, and in some obscure places something about 
republics.” We can conceive the delight of the orator in talking 
about “animadversions.” It is almost equal to wre my the 
bounds of the terraqueous globe. In the mouth of the most 
slovenly speaker it is five syllables—as many as Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and by a distinct utterance it may be made into six—equal to 
Mesopotamia itself. The next time Mr. Liddell wants to talk big, 
let us recommend by way of variety “ diatribes ” instead of “ ani- 
madyversions.” Those unlucky people who have learned Greek are 
always so puzzled at once to iow what a “ diatribe” means, and 
to find out whether it is meant to be three syllables or four. But 
the odd thing is, that the animadversions on the monarchy and 
the something that was said about republics seem to have had 
nothing to do with one another. The something about republics 
was said only in some obscure places; while the animadversions 
on the monarchy seem to have been made in places of greater 
dignity and importance. An enemy might perhaps ask what was 
said abet republics in the obscure places, and whether what was 
said there may not have taken the form of animadversions on 
republics. At any rate Mr. Liddell goes on to give his own 
animadversions in the very grandest form of the grand style :— 

They had learnt a lesson from what had lately happened on the other side 
of the Channel; and the state of things also across the Atlantic taught 
y= = a high state of morality was not the invariable accompaniment of 
a Kepublic, 


Now as this sentence was received with a cheer, it would seem 
that there were other people in the House besides Mr. Liddell 
himself who really thought that it proved something. But 
against whom did Mr. Liddell fancy himself to be arguing? 
Was anybody ever idiot enough to maintain that a high state of 
morality is an invariable accompaniment of a republic? Would 
Mr. Liddell venture to say that it is an invariable accompani- 
ment of a monarchy? But if he would not, his argument is 
clearly worthless. People who stop to think would see that some 
monarchies have had a higher moral state than some republics, 
and that some republics have had a higher moral state than some 
monarchies. A man who is bent on something else than talking 
big might have seen that the comparative advantages of the two 
forms of government in any particular case must be argued on 

uite different grounds. And really the Attorney-General for 
Qeland is not much better than Mr. Liddell :— 

He thought the result would be to strengthen the Monarchy, and he 
hoped the time would never come when there would be in this country any 
ean like the Commune of Paris or the Tammany Ring of New 

Ork. 


The Attorney-General for Ireland has at least the advantage over 
Mr. Liddell of calling a spade a spade. When he means a Com- 
mune and a Tammany Ring, he talks of a Commune and a Tam- 
many Ring, and he does not, like Mr. Liddell, point vaguely to “ the 
other side of the Channel” and “across the Atlantic.” But still, 
what is his argument worth? If it means anything, it would 
mean that all republics must lead to something like the Commune 
and the Tammany Ring. Now, to ge no further, the former Re- 
public of Venice, and the actual Republic of France, whatever there 
may be to be said against either of them, are at any rate as unlike 
as possible to either the Commune or the Tammany Ring. And 
we would venture to ask whether the Attorney-General for 
Ireland ever heard of another republic which is just now engaged 
in revising its Constitution. It is a comfort to think that the 
royalty of England can be defended b ~~ somewhat 
stronger than those urged on its behalf by Mr. iddell and the Irish 
Attorney-General. 


We will not dwell on the singularly emphatic and mysterious 
utterance of Mr. Walter in the course of the same debate, when he 
tells us, in words evidently full of meaning, how 
With regard to the exercise of secret voting in political elections, he thought 
that honourable gentlemen who imagined that the humbler classes of voters 
were the only classes that would make use of the Ballot were under a great 
mistake. He thought that if they were to have the Ballot at all they would 
tind that persons in the upper classes would be quite as ready to avail them- 
selves of it as the lower classes. But that was not a matter which he was 
anxious at the present moment to press upon the attention of the House. 


For what more convenient season Mr. Walter keeps back this 
Burleigh-like oracle it is not for us to guess. But we may be 
allowed to ask whether Mr. Walter meant his argument to tell 
for the ballot or against it. To those who wish to legislate in the 
interest of the whole nation, and not in the special interest of 
either the upper classes or the lower, it might seem a strong 
argument in favour of any measure that it was acceptable to both 
upper and lower classes at once. But whether Mr. Walter 
meant this or anything else we are left to guess, as he at once 


left the subject of the ballot and went on to talk of th 
wholly distinct subjects of the anomalies existing with regan ¢, 
borough boundaries and to the county and borough franchis. 
But we are in no mood for such grave inquiries. We haye before 
us the speech of Mr. Montague Guest, who, to be sure, has 
already made himself famous. Yet we doubt whether al] the 
subtleties of his speech have heen commented on as they deserye, 
Mr. Guest thought it “a most unjustifiable thing that mary; 
members should have tickets for their wives and that unmarzie 
members should not have tickets for their wives.” The wives of 
unmarried members, or of unmarried men of any kind, are a clay, 
so seldom spoken of that it is not wonderful that the remarks of 
Mr. Guest were received with “ much laughter.” An uncharitabj, 
censor might be tempted to expound the seeming anomaly by yp. 
ferring to the story of Sheridan and his son. “ Tom, omer, 
mend you to take a wife.” By all means, sir, whose wife?” 
But it is more probable, as well as more charitable, to su 
that Mr. Guest aspires to nothing more than the apostolic prj. 
vilege of leading about a sister. We do not know whethey 
Mr. Guest is in any way a kinsman of the more famous bearer 
of his name, but things really look as if he had been dabbling 
somewhat inopportunely in the lore which his name s 

The whole thing becomes plain by the light of early Teutonic 
scholarship. Mr. Guest simply used the word wife in its earliest 
meaning. This appears quite plain when we come to the words 
of explanation upon which Mr. Guest fell back after the “much 
laughter” of the House; wife, weib, in the earliest stages of 
our language, simply means woman, married or unmarried; 
and in the refined language of the nineteenth century the place 
of the exploded word woman is taken by that of ; 
Mr. Guest, therefore, when the House had “laughed much” 
at the antiquated language by which he had ascribed wives to 
unmarried men, most properly translated the remark into more 
modern phrase by saying, “It was not asking too much to desire 
that a ticket should be granted to each member’s dady.” And, as 
the House still laughed, though this time it was only “a laugh,” 
instead of the former “ much laughter,” Mr. Guest the third time 
made his meaning clearer still by speaking of a ticket for each 
member and “ his wife or lady.” We need not be reminded of 
the story of the wife of an Irish Archbishop demanding admittance 
at a forbidden door on the ground that she was the “ Archbishop's 
lady,” and getting for answer that she could not be allowed to 
in there even if she were the mpneee yb wife. In Mr. Guest's 
language wife and lady are not opposed, but synonymous, words; 
they are alternative translations in earlier and later English of 
yur or femina. Mr. Guest, we think, was unfairly laughed at; 
his expressions were perfectly accurate, only he might perhaps be 
open to a little gentle censure for thrusting such antiquated forms 
ot speech on a modern House of Commons. Our only difficulty 
is to be found in Mr. Guest’s last sentence, where he speaks 
of a “ticket for their sisters or other lady,’ which sounds as 
if the “other lady,” whoever she may be, is of the same value as 
several sisters. It may be doubted whether in the arrangement of 
seats in the Cathedral this would be found to be physically true, 
but here again it is only Mr. Guest’s early researches which have 
led him astray. Just as an Englishman, his oath or his life, 
was looked on as equal to several Welshmen, just as a thane 
was looked on as equal to several churls; so Mr. Guest looks 
on some other class of lady not more minutely defined as 
equal to several sisters. But, after all, his meaning is much 
clearer, and what he means is much more to the purpose, than 
the dark saying of Mr. Ayrton in answer to him, in which 
he speaks of “those occupying a distinct position of relationship 
towards the members of the House and occupying a position im 
society as the wives of members.” ‘This class of persons, who- 
ever they may be, are to have a selection made in their favour, 
and it may possibly mean that a preference is to be given te 
those ladies who have the twofold claim of being at once sistt 
to one member and wife to another. But Mr. Ayrton has so much 
to say about position, his own position which is shared by Mr. 
Guest, the distinct position of relationship occupied by some ladies 
towards members of the House, and the position—seemingly not 
the “distinct position "—occupied in society by the same ladies 
or others as the wives of members, that we think it better not 
to inquire too minutely into this mysterious subject of — 
and to forbear from guesses which might prove to be fruitless. 


THE RENEWAL OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


T is difficult to say what amount of credit is to be given to the 

telegraphic and other reports which have recently appe 

in the newspapers, of a design on the part of Pius IX. to rei 
into existence the Vatican Synod which, if not dead, was certainly 
supposed to be buried. The idea of His Holiness making @ 
pilgrimage to Germany in proprid persond to heal or suppress the 
nascent schism in the Church almost reminds one of poor Abbé 
Laborde starting for Rome in 1854, with his breviary and his 
green umbrella under his arm, to stop the definition of the Imma- 
culate Conception, or of the late Canon Townsend and his wife 
interviewing the Pope in the hope of converting him to Angli- 
canism on the spot. Still there are many conceivable reasous 
which might lead the Pontiff, or at least the advisers who weaaly 
have his ear, to think a migration from Rome expedient, thoug 
it is far from clear that they would not have occasion to repent 
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their counsel afterwards. It is less to understand any 
adequate motive for desiring to revive, under far less auspicious 
eircumstances, the “ farce ”—asone of the actors has himself termed 
it—played out.at the Vatican in 1870. No doubt there is a 
certain informality in the present state of things, and many 
Roman Catholics who object on more substantial grounds to 
the new dogmas have a convenient plea for declining to re- 
ceive them in the fact that, the Council being still un- 
finished, adhuc sub judice lis est. But, on the other hand, the 
Court of Rome has never admitted the validity of the plea, and 
could not, without patent inconsistency, admit it now; while it 
js very questionable whether the inconvenience of again having 
to use a machinery which was found to require so much mani- 

ulation would not greatly overweigh any contingent advantages 
of putting it together after its work isdone. It may be in- 
ferred from the cautious language of the Tablet last week, that the 
Ultramontane journals have not yet received their cue, and the 
subject_is not improbably still under discussion at head-quar- 
ters. The sort of ostensible and temporary success achieved 
by the coup d'état of July 1870 may have suggested to the Jesuit 
Camarilla the ambition of achieving some further triumph for their 
cause. They have already, by the admission of their most resolute 
opponents, accomplished an “ immense revolution ” in the Church, 
my made it “impossible to deny that Roman Catholicism and 
Ultramontanism are convertible terms.” But then the victory 
was not by any means a costless one, and they may pang be 
anxious to secure as well as to improve uponit. Let us for a 
moment review the salient points of the case. 

If few of the bishops persist in a resistance, there are many 
everywhere who make no secret of the purely formal nature of their 
submission, and tell their friends that they are simply biding their 
time, till the coming reaction is fairly set in. And their recorded 
words are alwaysliable to be quoted against them when theyshow any 
disposition to profess a different line. We referred just now to one of 
the French prelates who called the Council Ludibrium Vaticanum. 
Then there is Archbishop Kenrick’s published statement in his 
treatise De Pontificia Infallibilitate, that the composition and orga- 
nization of the Council invalidate it de facto and dejure. And if we 
turn to the official Synopsis Observattonum, since reprinted in Fried- 
tich’s Documenta, we find one Bishop saying that he had rather die 
than accept the decree ; another, that it would be an act of suicide 


for the Church ; an Irish Bishop, that it is an “ unprecedented in- 


novation,” and will produce “ a horrible infidelity on every side” ; 
while a fourth adds, that it will “ lead to the apostasy of a great 
number of the best Catholics.” The Archbishop of Cincinnati 
declares that henceforth there will be no answer to the Protestant 
dilemma, that either the faith has changed, or it was false to disclaim 
the new dogma previously ; Cardinal Rauscher saysit is a declara- 
tion of war with the whole past of the Church; another German 
Bishop, that it “has no basis in Scripture or Tradition, and antiquity 
believed the contrary”; Dupanloup, that it is “an unheard-of 
absurdity.” Nor do the anti-infallibilists scruple to = down very 
explicit grounds for their rejection of the Council. They say that 
an Ecumenical Council should faithfully represent the universal 
Church, and not only the Court of Rome; that all available 
means should be taken to facilitate a thorough discussion of the 
points at issue, instead of all means being taken to stifle it, on the 
to quote a recent writer, of “Stat pro ratione voluntas— 

fesuitarum”; that, instead of freedom of meeting together and of 
the press being denied them, the entire liberty of all members 
of the Synod should be guaranteed ; and that, instead of notorious 
forgeries being used as evidence, only authentic documents should 
be admitted. 

And this opposition to the authority of the Synod is not of 
anature or extent to be lightly ignored. There are the Uniate 
Armenians, who hold out in their separation from Rome, notwith- 
standing the pretended success of Mgr. Franchi’s mission last year, 
while in 1870 alone three thousand Danubian Sclaves abjured 
Roman Catholicism. In Germany, and especially in Catholic 
Bavaria, there is a formal schism, growing every day, and all the 
German Universities are at open war with Rome. In France, 
where the national character is less serious, and there is more of 
sceptical indifference, opposition, though no less real, takes for the 
most part a somewhat different shape. There is a vast interval 
between those who “believe” and those who merely “ accept” 
the dogma, and diplomatic silence means in the mouth of a French 
Catholic, as one of them lately explained with more force than 
elegance of diction, “Je me soumets comme Catholique, mais 
le diable m’emporte si j’en crois un mot”; much as Sancho 
Panza says, “I forgive you, as a Christian.” However, it seems 
that even in France regular committees have been formed of Old 
Catholics, in unions with members of the Oriental Churches, with 

ance, and he speaks of ha received warm encouragement 

all these sources. What is more rising is that the 
movement makes itself felt in quarters where it might be least 
expected to penetrate. We have heard of convents even in Eng- 
land where the death of Pius IX. was prayed for by the nuns 
during the Council as the last hope of averting what they re- 
garded as a grave scandal to the Church ; and a recent occurrence 
at Bonn, which has been noticed in the German newspapers, 
Proves that the feeling among this class of persons is both deep 
and permanent. A certain Mother Augustine (Amelie de Lassaul), 
for twenty-four years Superior of the Sisters of Charity in charge 
of St. John’s Hospital at Bonn, who was renowned and venerated 
all over the Rhineland for her holiness of life and works of mercy, 


and was even reputed to work miracles, refused after the Council 
to accept the Vatican decrees. She was unfrocked and turned out 
of the convent during her last illness, to her great distress ; but her 
Ultramontane relations seem to have been hardly less cruel than 
her ecclesiastical jud She was harassed in her last hours by 
their solicitations oa the visits of infallibilist priests whom they 
forced upon her to shake her resolution, but she told them that 
“she had no untruth to answer for before her Saviour, and dared 
not appear before God with a lie in her mouth.” After a long 
and painful illness, patiently borne, she died at the end of January 
last without the Sacraments, and the vengeance of her persecutors 
still pursued her to the grave. Her earnest request to be buried 
in her convent, or at least in her conventual habit, was refused, 
and, when she was laid in the family burial-place at Weissenthurm, 
the parish priest would not allow the last rites of the Church to 
be solemnized. Professor Reusch, one of the priests recently 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Cologne, attended to say 
some prayers over her grave. Rome may well tremble for the 
consequences of a dogma which both Irish Catholics, as Mr. 
Whittle assures us, and professed nuns, usually the most ardent 
and obedient of her votaries, re “with dismay,’ and had 
rather die “ unhouselled, unannealed,” than accept. 

Yet one does not quite see what remedy another Session of the 
Council could provide. Neither the Austrian nor the English 
Government would be likely to interfere with its assembling on 
their territory so a as no violation of the law was attempted. But 
they certainly would not hand over to the Pope the control of the 
police and of the press in the city where it assembled, which proved 
on a former occasion of such paramount importance to his interests. 
Nor is it obvious what a Council, with the best intentions, could 
do for him which he could not do as well or better without its 
aid. There cannot be two co-ordinate jurisdictions, and no ulterior 
sanction can help, any more than it can hinder, the action of in- 
fallibility. If Pio Nono’s ruling ion for the construction 
of new dogmas is still unsatistied, he has unlimited means 
for its further gratification in his own hands. There was, we 
believe, some talk at the time of getting the Council to endorse the 
Syllabus; but why call in a human authority to authenticate 
the suggestions of the Holy Ghost? Every one of its eighty 
ern is infallibly guaranteed already. The raison d’étre of 

eneral Councils was to collect and solemnly promulgate the 
verdict of the Universal Church ; but if infallibility lies not with 
the Church but with the Pope, there is at once a sater and shorter 
method of attaining the desired end. Dr. Dollinger has pointed 
out in the lectures now in course of delivery at Munich the close 
analogy between the circumstances of the Vatican and of the Fifth 
Lateran Synod held at Rome just before the outbreak of the 
Reformation, under Julius II. and Leo X. Both were exclusively 
designed for the exaltation of Papal authority ; to neither did the 
Episcopate venture to offer any effective resistance, and the first 
led, as the second is leading now, to a vehement reaction within 
the Church. That reaction was y represented and partly 
restrained by the Council of Trent, which was a model of liberty 
and moderation as compared with the hole-and-corner Lateran 
assembly composed of some fifty Italian prelates. Even the Old 
Catholics of Munich are content to accept its doctrinal utterances. 
But it does not follow that a second Council of Trent would 
command the same reverence, even in the very problem- 
atical contingency of its proceedings being conducted with an 
equal amount of freedom and respect for national requirements. 
It has indeed become pretty plain that nothing like universal 
recognition would be accorded in the present day, even among 
Roman Catholics, to any Council where the Eastern Churches 
were unrepresented, while on the other hand the Jesuits, if not 
their master, may be credited with sufficient discernment to be 
aware of the hopelessness of eliciting their assent to infallibilism. 
And a Council of Malta would lack even the magic which some- 
times dwells in a name. On the whole, till the rumours flyin 
about just now have received some stronger confirmation, we shal 
adhere to our previous belief that infallible wisdom will be wise 
enough to let well, or at least to let ill, alone. 


THE SUNDAY POST. 


es Post Office yields a flourishing revenue, and it is obvious 
that the feeling which requires a diminution of Sunday labour 
in delivering and receiving letters can easily be gratified if the 
nation is disposed to incur the necessary expense. Indeed, the 
worthy people who desire to deprive their neighbours of a 
Sunday post might meer 4 attain their presumed object by sub- 
scribing to provide for the regular postman a substitute for the 
whole or part of that day’s work. ong recent Parliamentary 
papers is a Report upon this subject, which causes us to observe 
that its authors have omitted to take account of the addition to 
the labour of postmasters, or at least post-mistresses, by the in- 
troduction of cards which invite perusal during the process 
of sorting. They have also forgotten to mention whether 
in ascertaining the majority which may obtain discontinuance of 
a Sunday post, cards are counted equally with letters, and what is 
the value of a newspaper of a religious or sporting character or of 
a book as compared with a letter. Another important question 
would be whether the requisite majority must be shown to exist 
for a day, or week, or longer period ; because, if a short period 
would sutfice, it would be easy for a Sabbatarian Association to 
eomplete the desired number of letters by artificial means at 
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moderate expense, which they would doubtless cheerfully incur 
for the advancement of a favourite plan. The Committee of In- 
quiry gives a curious account of the result of attempting to 
substitute delivery at the post-office for delivery from house to 
house on Sunday. They conclude that this change is not advisable 
because, among other reasons, a large number of non-official persons, 
callers and messengers, who perhaps need not otherwise stir from 
their homes, have to visit the post-oflice. This is, we believe, 
@ new as well as strange variety of fanatical absurdity. Can it 
possibly be considered to be wicked to walk along the High Street 
of a town on Sunday? A person who comes to the post-office 
must at any rate have got out of bed, and we will not say dressed, 
but put on clothes, and therefore that person is more or less ad- 
vanced towards a state of preparation for attending church or 
chapel. We should think, in apparent opposition to the author of 
this Report, that for the majority of the population the worst way 
of spending Sunday was not to stir out of their houses. But we 
are told that a further objection to the delivery of letters on appli- 
cation is, that it tends to bring together “a crowd of sometimes 
disorderly persons” at the post-office. The disorder would 

robably consist in this—that some of these persons might 

e smoking pipes or cigars, and that they might engage in 
conversation or a little mild chaff of one another. The 
only disorder that could naturally arise on the occasion 
would be a contest of not very violent character for priority of 
application. ‘The excitement of such a scene would not be greater 
mb occurs habitually at the entrances of certain fashionable 
churches. But perhaps it might happen to some expectant of a 
letter to bring a dog, and the animal, not having been pro- 
— instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, mght 

ve the audacity to bark, which would of course be a disorderly 
and almost profane proceeding. The Committee resemble those 
pious mothers who sometimes accompany their sons on first going 
up to one of the Universities, and ‘occupy themselves in endea- 
vouring to make sure that young Hopeful will attend at least once 
on Sunday at a church where the unadulterated Gospel may be 
preached to him. They perhaps discover after a term or two 
that their sons have contracted a disinclination to have any sort 
of Gospel, pure or impure, preached to them; and it may be 
well it they do nothing worse in their career at college than 
sit in their own or a friend’s rooms on Sunday mornings employed 
in colouring a meerschaum. We could wish that our towns saw no 
worse sight on Sunday morning than that of a “disorderly” crowd 
waiting outside a post-office for letters. We shall expect to be 
told next that people who fetch their dinners from bakehouses are 
disorderly, and that if they would content themselves with cold 
meat or bread and cheese they need not stir from their homes on 
Sunday. Really this is Sabbatarianism gone mad. It may be, 
however, that the practical objections stated to this Committee by 
experienced officers were valid, and that the Report gives silly rea- 
sons for a sound conclusion. It is properly suggested that any 
person who objects to delivery on Sunday may have letters kept 
till Monday, and if this were done to a considerable extent the 
amount of Sunday labour in any town might be largely reduced 
without interfering with the convenience of people who do not hold 
strongly the Sabbatarian view. We can remember when there 
were people who desired to prevent other people’s dinners being 
baked on a Sunday, and we are by no means sure that such people 
do not still exist. The Report adds that the time occupied by 
delivery would be much reduced by the general adoption of letter- 
boxes in doors. People have a propensity to remain not only in 
their own houses but in their own beds on Sanday mornings, and 
it is probable that delays from want of letter-boxes are more 
numerous and longer on Sunday than on any other day. If a 
Society were formed in any tewn for promoting the general adop- 
tion of letter-boxes in doors, the result might be approved on eco- 
nomical as well as on Sabbatarian grounds. 

Many persons who reside in London would be equally disturbed 
by a proposal to deliver letters in London, or to discontinue deli- 
very at places to which they go for short visits to the country. 
Violent interference with our habits, whatever they be, is dis- 
agreeable, but there are some would-be legislators who seem to 
think that any change which is unpleasant is necessarily beneficial. 
The extreme Sabbatarian who would close post-olfices altogether 
on Sunday may remember that they were recently used in order 
to transmit by telegraph the form of prayer for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales as well asthe bulletins of bis illmess. But if a 
person must bein attendance during certain hours, it is not, perhaps, 
a spiritual disadvantage that that person should have employment. 
The Committee were assured that, asthe sale of stamps could not be 
refused for telegraphic purposes, it would make no practical difference 
in the work of the officers if they sold stamps for postage as well. 
We suppose that the number of persons likely to apply for stamps 
could not anywhere become so large as to be capable of being 
contemplated asa disorderly crowd. The Committee assumed that 
even if a post-office could be wholly closed on Sundays for letters, 
it must remain open during some part of the day for telegrams. 
We have, however, an impression that certain post-offices which 
are open during some hours of Sunday for letters are, or lately 
were, altogether closed against telegrams. The Committee say 
that they have felt the danger of exciting discontent and opposi- 
tion from “a numerous and influential section of the community,” 
in which perhaps they would include the readers of weekly 
publications. ‘The reason why so many of these publications 
appear on Saturday is probably this, that Sunday is the day 
on which they are most likely to be read. There are um- 


doubtedly large numbers of persons who, having devoted six gy 
to their own business, employ a portion of the seventh jp 4 
forming themselves as to the progress of the business of th, 
nation. The greater part of England is now accessible by railway in 
twelve hours, and the bulk of the population are not likely to gy, 
render the privilege which they at present enjoy of receiyj on 
Sunday morning the London publications of the day before, “Bas 
the constantly increasing business of the Post Office not only egy 
but must be arranged upon the plan of allowing to all officers 
reasonable amount of relief from labour on Sunday. Irrespeetiy 
of religious considerations, all men require for bodily hea 
periodical rest from work, and that rest may as well be given op 
Sunday as on any other, day. Christians in general 

labour should be suspended on Sunday sufficiently to allow oppo. 
tunity for public and private worship, and the Sabbatarians might 
reasonably be content with that which they can obtain without 
trouble, and they should not disturb themselves and others 
agitating for that which it is very improbable they will eye 
obtain at all. The Committee suggest that all meggen. 
gers who travel as many as fourteen miles daily in the 
performance of their official work on weekdays sh 

the employment of substitutes, be entirely relieved from 
work on every alternate Sunday. The expense of such substitutes 
is estimated at about 4,500/. a-year, and we should say atone 
that this expense ought to be incurred, not only for the relief of 
hardly-worked postmen, but in order to deprive the Sabbatarians 
of any reasonable complaint against the system of delivery of 
letters on Sunday. It is already the rule of the service that raza] 
post-messengers should return earlier from their work on Sundayg 
than on other days, and this rule does not appear to the Committes 
to be capable of improvement. We hear nothing of the famous 
proposal of compelling rural post-messengers to ride on bicyel 
and therefore presume that it has been for some time abandoned, 
In towns the time occupied in preparing letters for delivery and 
delivering them is from three hours to three hours and a-baltyand 
except at remote towns the work commences at 7 A.M. Thusa 
letter-carrier in a town, unless he is required to collect ietters froma 
box or to carry a mail-bag to a railway-station, has all the remainder 
of Sunday to himself. Wethink that he is not badly treated, but 
we do not object to his being treated better ; and indeed we should 
hardly object to any reasonable diminution of Sunday labour at 
post-olices ; but we would most strongly resist the fanatical 
posal to abolish it altogether, The authorities decline to entertain 
any such proposal except on evidence of “ substantial unanimity” 
among the inhabitants of a town in desiring it, and there has been 
no instance of such evidence being produced. Looking at the 
thing practically, it is probable that postmen in general havea 
moderate appetite for church or chaigtl weethail which might be 
sufficiently gratified by allowing them to call twenty-one hours 
their own property on Sunday. But we should think that, bya 
small subscription in any town, substitutes might be provided, s 
that every postman should have one Sunday in two or three wholly 
to himself. If this were done, the Sabbatarians would be deprived 
of the last vestige of a grievance. 


REVIEWS 


BISSET’S ESSAYS ON HISTORICAL TRUTH.* 
R. BISSET is not the only writer who is likely to be 
M ch 


1arged with secondary or interested motives when he 
seeks only to know whether certain alleged facts are really facts 
or whether they are not. To those who will take the trouble to 
read through his book it will be clear that the acceptance of his 
own conclusions is not the first object present to his mind, and that 
he would be well content to weigh evidence which pointed ia a 
different direction, and to admit himself in the wrong as soon as 
he was shown to be so. To those who glance over these pages 
superficially it may seem that Mr. Disset’s great aim in wniting 
them is to cover with infamy the dynasties of the Tudor and 
Stuart sovereigns of England. In truth, Mr. Bisset is in this 
volume both a judge and a pleader; and, like some others, he 
may suffer from the combination of vigorous adyocacy with a 
keen judicial scrutiny. The myths ofthe ancient world have been 
related with the greatest enthusiasm by those who look with 
cold unbelief on all efforts to treat them as sources of genuine 
history; the exquisite narratives of Herodotus have been most 
appreciated by some who have dealt most roughly with thems 
historical documents. And so it is with Mr. Bisset. Mere fair 
ness requires the admission that in every one of his essays the first 
question presented to his mind is the nature and value of the 
materials with which he has to deal, and the first point to be 
ascertained is, whether there be any evidence forthcoming in ce 
given matter, and, if so, what may be its results. But so thoroug' 
is his respect for law, so intense his hatred for all infractions 
of law through mere insolence or arrogance of power, 80 de 
testable in his eyes are all schemes for trampling on the 
liberties of a people by corrupting the administration of justice, 
so horrible all systems of terrorism which seek to ensure 
impunity for wicked rulers by impressing on the governed the 
hopelessness of resistance, that his very sincerity may appear t0 


* Essays on Historical Truth, By Andrew Bisset. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1871. 
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ome a0 extra-judicial vehemence. Nor can we well deny that, 

wever noble this enthusiasm may be, it carries with it, like all 
nthusiasm, its own special dangers ; and that the historical critic 
hose first object it is to clear up some of the darkest passages in 
the history of our country may seem to be bent rather on main- 

“ing that Elizabeth and James I. were among the very wickedest 
of human beings. With the temper which leads a man so to 

we can scarcely fail in a certain degree to sympathize. 
ean be no other motive for such inquiries and for such con- 
jemation than the desire to resist the tyranny of power, and to 
ish the supremacy of law over the arbitrary will of the 
despot. Nor can we forget that the existence of organized con- 
iracies on the a of sovereigns against the liberties of their 
e are at the least within the range of possibility, and that the 
ination of such evidence as may have come down to us may 
that these conspiracies have in this country been both more 
t and more serious than we generally take them to have 
Whenever this can be shown, the expression of a righteous 
indignation is rae Same” We cannot expect from every histo- 
rin the cold neutrality of Sir Cornewall Lewis. 

We have become familiar of late years with the protests of 
writers who insist that sceptics deal very hardly and untairly with 
the historical evidence furnished by the traditions of the ancient 
orld, and who hold that a satisfactory result cannot be attained 
until these sceptics allow in historical investigations the applica- 
tion of a more flexible rule than that which guides a court of 
justice. The refusal to see in the Trojan war of the Tliad the 
yeflection of a real struggle between Achaians and Trojans on the 
shores of the Hellespont, or to discern in its results the influence 
of Hellenic colonization on the coasts of Asia Minor, is blamed as 
areal, though perhaps unconscious, effort to obstruct the growth 
ofhistorical knowledge. But the position may obviously be reversed. 
Byen into the history of periods for which we have a large, perhaps 
a too large, amount of indubitable contemporary documents, so 
much of falsehood has either a = or been purposely introduced, 
that, except by the strictest applications of the canons of judicial 
evidence, the discovery of the truth of many facts must, it is 
thought, be abandoned as hopeless. To the existence of difficult 
passages in history, so difficult as to involve the extremest perplexity, 
we cannot possibly shut our eyes; and equally impossible is it not 
to long for the means of clearing away the darkness. In short, 
ifwe lose something by dealing too rigidly with so-called tradi- 
tional history, we may lose‘ much more, and do a greater injustice, 
by dealing in too lax a fashion with a history which may have 
come down to us in written or printed documents, but in docu- 
ments possibly which have been composed to distort, or tampered 
with to hide, the truth. Nay, the palpable wrong done in many 
instances by giving credence to testimony purposely falsified may 
justify ar. excess of caution in the acceptance of statements which 
are said to rest on the authority of merely traditional narratives. 
If the Earl of Gowrie and his brother are, on the supposition of 
theirinnocence, extremely ill-used men, so also on the same hypothesis 
is Themistocles an extremely ill-used man ; and if an examination of 
such evidence as we have in the latter case shows that at the least 
the verdict must be one of “ Not proven,” even the comparative 
mythologists may be forgiven if be} refuse to become diggers of 
history out of the wells of indefinitely more ancient, and therefore 
more uncertain, traditions. If we will generalize, our generaliza- 
tions must be based on facts, not on fancies; if we deal with 
particular eyents, we may be sure that in a vast number of 
instances our task will be far harder than we may be inclined to 

that it will be. In either case a loose acceptance or 

rejection of evidence will cause mischief which will spread far 

beyond the regions of theory. Dreams about government must be 
wed sooner or later by a very ugly awakening. 

Mr. Bisset’s volume is taken up with an examination of some of 

dreams, and some of these instances in which, for whatever 
purpose, historians have handled evidence essentially judicia] in a 
way which is certain to defeat the ends of justice. If we say that 
the latter ion of his work is far more valuable than the 
former, we do but imply that, excellent though his remarks may 
be on the generalizations of M. Comte and even of Mr. Buckle, 
they can scarcely do more than slay those who are already slain. 
Without res the genius of M. Comte, or even questioning 
here the truth of his philosophy or theology, we may very safely 
that, so far as they rest on deductions trom history, they rest 

on a foundation wholly of his own devising. His system may con- 
ceivably be right; though Dr. Whewell has shown long ago that 
the idea of there being a good positive stage of science which in the 
order of history succeeds a bad metaphysical stage is a mere dream. 
But M. Comte’s dreams are mischievous dreams. We shall simply 
misinterpret the whole history of the world if we listen to his talk 
about the transcendent wisdom and beneficence of the old Egyptian 
priesthood, and to his placid assertion that the statesmen of Greece 
Rome, greater though they were in his judgment than all 

| statesmen put together, are but incomplete personages in 

with “the fine theocratic natures of antiquity.” But, 

oded though the notion may be among genuine historical 
lars, the fancy that the science or the art of Europe was 
cradled in eypt, or Nineveh, or Babylon, is so widely spread 
among less informed or more credulous men, that Mr. Bisset 
has done excellent service in once more passing M. Comte’s 
theories in review. It is well to strip of their majesty the gene- 
talizations of a philosopher who bids us venerate the memory of 
jugglers and impostors; who, by an astounding chronology, holds 
that the satire of Aristophanes derived its sting from fantastical 


errors which had sprung up during the long intellectual inter- 
regnum between the age of Socrates and his uwn (37), and who 
insists that there must always be a necessary harmony or corre- 
lation between the form of government and the state of civiliza- 
tion (40). It is manifestly impossible, as Mr. Bisset replies, to 
explain changes and revolutions except by the fact that form 
of ——_ has come to be out of harmony with a large portion 
of the people. 

Such ps Sars between the aims of the rulers and the 
wishes of the governed pre-eminently marks the age of the Stuart 
Kings of England ; and Mr. Bisset very fairly insists that, if we 
fail to understand the government of the Stuarts, we cannot take 
a right measure of the resistance which brought about their down- 
fall. The Tudors and Stuarts are no favourites with Mr. Bisset ; 
indeed, he makes no secret of his opinion that their government 
was suited only to savages such as the Zulu Kafirs. Perhaps others, 
who have reached this conclusion by a different may be dis- 

osed to think the expression not much too strong. That English 
freedom would have been effectually crushed if the schemes of 
Strafford had met with no opposition, few will be hardy enough 
todeny. If, in addition to this, the evidence of history seems to 
show that, in the eyes of the Stuarts, the lives of their subjects 
were at their absolute dis ; that these lives were taken, when 
it became necessary to take them, without process of law; that 
such crimes were concealed by an unbounded use of lies and 
terrorism; that even the insinuation of suspicion against the King 
or his Ministers brought with it almost inevitable ruin; that evi- 
dence was suppressed. or fabricated, documents mutilated or forged, 
and that judges and lawyers were in league to uphold this iniqui- 
tous system, we can but confess that Mr. Bisset’s vehement de- 
nunciations of the infamy of more than one of these Kings, and 
of James I. in particular, are justified. The matter is wholly 
one of evidence; and we must admit further that, if in the 
instances cited his position should be regarded as substantiated, 
the number and enormity of the cases must be held to settle the 
point definitively. 

The incidents which Mr. Bisset has examined in detail in the 
resent volume are those which relate to the deaths of Lord 
owrie and Alexander Ruthven, of Prince Henry, the eldest son 

of James L, of Sir Thomas Overbury and Lord Salisbury, and 


finally of Lord Essex, who on the eve of the trial of William 
Russell died, or was murdered, in the Tower. With the evi- 
dence in each and all of these cases Mr. Bisset that 


some at least of the historians who profess to deal with it have 
dealt unfairly ; but within the limits of a few paragraphs it is 
obviously impossible to go through any one of them thoroughly. 
The Gowrie story, however, is, in its atrocity and its complications, 
so crucial an instance that, if the crime can be charged on King 
James, all antecedent improbability is taken away from any other 
iniquities attributed to so merciless a tyrant and so shameless a 
liar. At starting, the fact is significant that Hume, who dismisses 
the death of the father in one or two lines, is absolutely silent on 
the subject of the tragedy which resulted in the death of his two 
sons and the wiping out of his name. Of Walter Scott it is 
enough to say that he gives full trust to the narrative of the 
King, and, “ not content with turning a story resting upoa such 
evidence into history, bas, in one of his romances, characterized 
the basest and most cowardly act of a life of cowardice and base- 
ness as one in which King James ‘ showed the spirit of his 
ancestors’ (191). But the evidence which is forthcoming con- 
tradicts this story in every particular, and acquires increased force 
when we remember that it rebuts “ the uninterrogated, unsifted 
evidence of a single and deeply interested witness” (193). The 
King told a story, which Walter Scott follows, that Alexander 
Ruthven decoyed him from the hunting-field by telling him about 
a man with a pot of gold. George Craigengelt, who seems to 
have been master of Lord Gowrie’s household, swears that when, 
on the King’s arrival, he asked young Ruthven the reason of his 
coming, the answer was, that Robert Abereromby had brought the 
King there to cause His Majesty to take order for his debt. This 
Abercromby was not produced, and the suppression of his 
evidence must be taken into account against the King, on whose 
side even the torture of the boot could extort nothing more than 
mere expressions of opinion not antagonistic to his version of 
the matter. If we take the evidence of Andrew Henderson, the 
supposed man in armour, we find him asserting that the King 
would have been twice stabbed that day had he not relieved him ; 
and if we believe the King’s story, that this man enabled him to 
throw open the window and cry “Treason! Murder!” we have 
before us a man who deserved to be well rewarded by the King. 
But the summons of treason issued in August includes the name 
of Andrew Henderson; and, again, by October this same 
name has disappeared from the list of traitors. Moreover, in 
his first deposition he swears that Ruthven intended to murder 
the King ; the second asserts that he wished only to keep him 
a prisoner. “The memory of a man who was telling truth 
could not,” Mr. Bisset holds, “ put him on such a point as 
this at such a distance of time as two months.” In short, he 
comes to the conclusion that “the whole of Henderson’s state- 
ment is a tissue of falsehoods, and that there is no evidence of a 
credible nature that he was at Falkland on that day, or that he 
was in the chamber with the King and Alexander Ruthven at all”’ 
(207). Nay, more, the story of the man with the pot of gold was 
not the story first told by the King himself. On the day after the 
tragedy, Nicolson, the lish Ambassador in Scotland, wrote to 


Cecil saying that the King had been enticed to Gowrie House by 
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a message from Lord Gowrie that he had found in an old tower a 
great treasure to help the King’s turn. But if we take the ange 
story, in any of its forms, it is full of internal improbabilities of the 
gravest kind, and he had taken care that the lips of those who 
could gainsay him should be sealed in death. He had come for 
the special purpose of seeing the man with the pot of gold; yet for 
an hour after entering the Earl’s lodging he sat grumbling about 
the long time spent in getting his dinner ready. Why did he not 
spend the hour in the examination which was the special object of 
his coming? To explain the plot, the King alleged that the object 
of the Gowries was vengeance for the death of the Earl, who had 
been executed in 1585; but with this King James had had no- 
thing whatever to do. To explain the closing scene, he declared 
that “ when Ruthven put his right hand to his sword, he with his 
right hand seized upon Ruthven’s right hand and sword, and with 
his left hand cnet him by the throat, as Ruthven with his left 
hand clasped the King by the throat with two or three of his 
fingers in his Majesty’s mouth, to have stayed him from crying” 
(242). But at the same time and with the same hand to clasp 
another by the throat, and put three or even two of the fingers of 
the hand in that other’s mouth, is, Mr. Bisset remarks, impos- 
sible. The story may prove that there was a struggle; but it 


proves that the struggle was on Ruthven’s part purely defensive, | 


as “he, a young man of at least ordinary strength and courage, 

would have found no difficulty in dealing with a person of such a 

oan body and such consummate cowardice as King James” 
244). 

But although the chief witnesses against him had been removed 
by death, and those on whom he could not place sufficient reliance 
had been executed with all possible despatch, James did not yet 
feel easy. His story was not believed, and one man was found 
bold enough and honest enough to tell him to his face that he did 
not believe it. It was necessary therefore to bring up more 
evidence; and thus we have, as a second part in this black drama, 
the narrative of the trial, torturings, and execution of the wretched 
notary Sprot, and his revelations of treasonable correspondence 
between Gowrie and Logan of Restatring. While Sprot was yet 
living to be tortured into satisfactory confessions, the story was 
that Gowrie had written one letter, which was to be found in 
Sprot’s chest. The King’s advocate never, it appears, took any 
steps to get this letter; but when Sprot was dead, the Privy 
Council produced not one letter, but a long correspondence, of 
the genuineness of which some writers speak as though it were 
unquestionable and unquestioned. It would be almost an in- 
justice to attempt to compress the evidence on which Mr. Bisset 

olds that they are barefaced and — forgeries, and that they 
were written after the — of the Act for extirpating the name 
of Ruthven—a proceeding not only new, but unprecedented—in 
July 1600, when the letter is said to have been written, in which 
the writer, by a strange power of divination, anticipates in his own 
case a penalty which had never yet been devised. We will con- 
tent ourselves with expressing our gratitude to Mr. Bisset for the 
masterly and thorough analysis which entitles him to a high place 
in the ranks of judicial historians. In the eyes of Englishmen it 
will be no demerit if the impartiality of the judge is united in Mr. 
Bisset with an intense hatred of the tyranny which the Stuart 
Kings exercised to their profit in Scotland, and from which they 
hoped to reap still greater profit in England. It would be well if 
all historical students would read Mr. Bisset’s essays, with the 
purpose not of accepting his conclusions, but of sifting the evidence 
on which they rest, and of judging for themselves whether it be 
possible to come to any other. 


DIXON’S SWITZERS.* 


Mé:: DIXON is a most provoking writer, because it is so per- 
AVE fectly plain that the worst features of his style and matter 
are deliberately ge on for a purpose. There is unluckily a large 
class of mankind which likes extravagant and sensational writing, 
while it is careless about sense and accuracy. To the perverted 
tastes of that class Mr. Dixon does not scruple to address himself. 
There can be no doubt that he does so with his eyes open. Mr. 
Dixon does not lie under the hard necessity of either writing 
nonsense or not writing at all. Throughout his writings there 
are lucid intervals. The gush of gaudy and extravagant talk to 
which he doubtless owes his popularity is ever and anon relieved 
ty intervals which show that he is capable of better things. 

hen Mr. Dixon gets a book ready for the market, he takes good 
care of the two ends. Without a sensational beginning and a 
sensational ending the thing would not do; it would not hit the 
taste of Mr. Dixon’s public; perhaps it would not be recognized as 
a work of Mr. Dixon's at all. But when the two ends are once 
carefully provided, when the book is ready to come in and go out 
with a flourish of trumpets, the middle, it seems, may be safely left 
to itself. There are several of this book in which Mr. Dixon 
condescends to give information which cannot easily be found else- 
where; there are even some places where he condescends still 
further to clothe that information in a garb of reasonable English. 
Mr. Dixon, like Mr. Disraeli, seems to have one point on which he 
is in earnest. On all other points we cannot help suspecting Mr. 
Disraeli of mocking us, but we know that he gets thoroughly in 


* The Switzers. By William Hepworth Dixon. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1372. 


earnest whenever he begins to talk about Jews. In the like sort 
Mr. Dixon has his one point on which he seems to be real] 
speaking because he has something to say. That point, ag be. 
comes a member of the London School Board, is popular education, 
But the effect of coming to the man’s real thoughts is different in 
the two cases. We can always tell when ‘Mr. Disraeli is jin 
earnest by his talking nonsense which he would not have talked 
at any other time. Mr. Dixon’s earnestness, on the other han, 
leads him into passing fits of sense. He seems really to hayg 
looked with some care into the state of education in Switzerlang 
amd there are several places in this book in which he gives the 
result of his inquiries in | gr which do not sin against good 
grammar or good taste, and in which we may even now and then 
find that rare phenomenon in Mr. Dixon’s style, the presence of 
the historical tenses. When he gets upon education he can give 
us sober facts and figures; he does not think it needful to 
and pant through every sentence, and he can speak in his own 
person without resorting to the pseudo-dramatic trick of an 
Imaginary conversation. To be sure the subject is brought in and 
sent out with a flourish; but, if we may liken Mr. Dixon’s arran 
ment to a sandwich, he gives us a good thick slice of solid meat 
in the middle. All this shows that he not only has the natural 
gift of writing sense, but that he has not wholly lost it through 
the long practice of writing nonsense. But this only makes hig 
offence greater. A man who can do better things whenever he 
chooses sets himself down in cold blood to gratify a vitiated taste 
which in his own heart he must despise. 

We spoke just now of Mr. Dixon’s fashion of throwing things 
into the form of imaginary conversations. He has a way of 
bringing out this and that pot dramatically, by putting it into 
the mouths of characters whom we can hardly think that he ever 
met with in real life, and who look very much as if they were 
called into being on purpose to set forth this or that side of a ques 
tion more effectively. Now drama and dialogue, when they profess 
to be nothing else than drama and dialogue, are a legitimate 
kinds of composition; but we confess that we doubt whether it is 
quite the thing for an author to call up puppets of his own crea- 
tion in order to make books of quite another kind seem a little 
more lively. Mr. Dixon’s very pretace is a dialogue of two voices, 
an English voice and a New Fork voice. In the English voice 
we seem to hear the voice of Mr. Dixon himself, and we havea 
lurking suspicion that the New York voice is set talking purely 
for the sake of contrast. Directly after, at the very beginning of 
the book itself, we get an elaborate picture of a Sister Agnes 
from Wallis and an engineer on public service from Bern, who 

resently fall discoursing as if they were in a dialogue of Plato, 

he one talks the most old-world piety, and the other the most 
enlightened modern philosophy in the highest politest style. We 
get illustrations from the Caspian Alps and the Plains of Esdraelon; 
we have a parable of Man and Nature living in peace like a man 
and wife, growing like each other year by year; and we leam 
how the people of Italy are not only soft and poetic, which we 
had heard before, but also “ phosphorescent,” which is a new light 
tous. The nun was “ warm and feminine, with a drooping brow, 
and eyes that wait on nature and solicit saintly help.” Our ac- 

uaintance with nuns is not large, and Mr. Dixon’s description, 
though it sounds very touching, is still so vague that we do not 
feel certain whether we have ever seen anything like it amon 
ordinary lay women. At all events, the thing described foun 
favour in the eyes of the Bernese engineer ; for after the nun, “ the 
golden sunset on her face,” had uttered a specially devout sentiment, 
we read how “a smile that seems to say—if ever smile had meani 
—‘ I should like to kiss that nonsense from your lips,’ YE roun 
his delicate mouth and sparkles in his cold blue eyes.” apply, 
however, the engineer, “ genuine son of Thor” as he is elsewhere 
called, had the grace to restrain himself; for a moment after he 
is talking philosophically about the mountain races in every zone. 
But pas the end of the dialogue a third speaker creeps in 
unawares, and though the nun still puts in a word now and then, 
we seem to be hearing a dialogue between the engineer and Mr. 
Dixon. Then comes a chapter which seems to be all Mr. Dixon’s 
own; we are told how “the sun is sinking, the mist is rising,” and 
how “a flash, a star, a comet, expands and colours the pinnacle of 
flame.” In the next chapter the engineer and the nun turn up again, 
and after a paragraph put into the mouth of the engineer, we get 
another paragraph which is made up of the word “ Excelsior!” 
This last paragraph, as it is not put into the mouth either of the 
engineer or of Sister Agnes, we suppose we are right in looking on 
as the genuine, though not quite original, composition of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. Gradually the nun and the engineer die out, 
something in the same way as the personal Childe Harold dies out 
in the poem called after him, and we are left standing face to 
face with Mr. Dixon himself. The nun makes a formal and 
pious farewell; but the engineer gradually fades away, as the sua 
did a chapter or two back, in a mist of statistics and philology ; but 
before he goes, among other statements about language, some of 
which sound very odd, he tells Mr. Dixon—if it be Mr. Dixon— 
that “the Swiss language is High German in the Colleges, Low 
German in the streets.” Now really Mr. Dixon is singularly lucky. 
We never had the good luck to overhear a dialogue between a nua 
with a drooping brow and an engineer with cold blue eyes. S$ 
less did we ever come across any one in any nook or corner of the 
Everlasting League who told us that High German was spoken 1 
the Colleges, Low German in the streets. Does Mr. Dixon think 
the difference between High and Low German is a physical one? 
We have noticed that several of the most learned men in Switzer 
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hod carry 0D their labours, like Euripides, up several pair of 
; 


Mr. Dixon thinks that that is the reason why their 
is said to be High, and he seems to leap to the conclusion 
that the German spoken by the little boys who run about under 
their windows must necessarily be Low. It is perhaps by way of 
wing out this view that all the Swiss peasants that Mr. Dixon 
meets dwell in “ thorpes,” “Teutonic thorpes.” For our own part, 
we had thought that the word thorpe, as an appellative, had been 
and buried for some centuries, and we do not remember to 
have met with the word, even in proper names, anywhere south of 
theThames. We should rather have looked for our Swiss peasants 
in High German Dorfer ; but, if we hp Low German in the 
streets, it is not unlikely that they it in the cottages; 
and, if so, we may reasonably conceive them as cleaving to the 
oldest forms, and as loyally obeying Grimm’s Law by talking of 
as Mr. Dixon describes them. 

, Dixon’s book is throughout written in the sandwich fashion 
of which we have already spoken. We now go on for several 
chapters without anything more about Sister Agnes or any parti- 
cular flourish of trumpets of any kind. To be sure, the next time 
the trumpets do sound they sound louder than ever. But that is 
not for several chapters to come, not till Mr. Dixon has got to 
Einsiedlen, when we get a page or two of the very finest writing, 
nearly every line having the word “whang” in different forms— 
“whang,” “ wha-ang,” “ wha-a-ang ” 


Before we get to the whanging, Sister Agnes has appeared again, 
but before we have chapters in Mr. Dizon 
really tries to do some politics and history. We know that he is 
really trying, because in these chapters we get the surest sign of 
alucid interval, the employment of the historical tenses. hen 
Mr. Dixon is on the high horse, writing in the “ whang, wha-ang, 
wha-a-ang ” style, everything is present or future ; in these humbler 
chapters he stoops, like other men, to imperfects and aorists. To 
describe the communal institutions of Switzerland is doubtless less 
exciting than to echo the “ whang, wha-ang, wha-a-ang ” of the 
guns on a festival day at Einsiedlen, For many pages together. 
therefore, we get what, for Mr. Dixon, is a near approach to good 
sense and good English. And people do fancy such odd things, 
and make such strange confusions, that in these times we can 
sincerely thank Mr. Dixon for explaining that the Swiss Communes 
have nothing whatever to, do with the late Commune at Paris. 
We will let this piece of good service count against the astonishing 
stutement that “the German Kaisers draw their line from Neuf- 
chitel.” What Mr. Dixon probably means is the well-known 
fact that the Kings of Prussia were for several generations Princes 
of Neufchitel, but that they drew their line thence is a discovery 
of Mr. Dixon’s. But when we get to the chapters in which he 
takes upon him to expound the history and constitution of the 
League and its Cantons we get stranger. things still. First and 
foremost Mr. Dixon, in a bok basin date 1872, stili believes in 
William Tell, in the Three Men, the Thirty-three Men, the Oath 
of Griitli. Mr. Dixon is trying to explain that Zurich, though the 
first in rank, is not the oldest Canton, but that Switzerland takes 
its name from Schwyz; and he does it in this fashion :— 

Sch ave her name, her genius, and her to the Alliance. From 
Shays we get the of Switzer; the of religion with demo- 
cracy ; the pure white cross upon the blood-red field. When Tell was tend- 
ing kine at Biirglen, on the Uri slopes, there were no Switzers save the men 
ofSchwyz, ‘Tell never called himself a Switzer. Tell was a Uranian, and 
his Canton Uri. Schwyz had gained in war—for she was ever stout in fight 
—the flag she lent her allies of the League. Three other Forest Cantons, 
Uri, Unterwalden, and Luzern, were in the League while Ziirich stood out- 

i feudal and imperial town. But Ziirich was a rich and powerful 
city, and the moment she adhered to the Alliance she assumed in it the lead- 
ing part. Bern followed her, and shared her power. Luzern, as chief of the 
four Forest Cantons, claimed an equal rank. As soon as any Federal Council 
met, this council sat by turns in either of these capitals—two years in each. 
But Ziirich and Luzern have each given up the claim to rank as capitals; 
and now the President, the Council, and the two Assemblies, find a perma- 
hent seat in Bern. 


What the latter part of this sketch of the growth of the League 
Means we are quite unable to guess. It seems to us that Mr. Dixon 
has jumbled together the fourteenth century and the nineteenth, 
¢ do not know what time he refers to by the words, “ as soon as 
any Federal Council met.” The name Federal Council (Bundes- 
rath, Conseil Fédéral) dates only from the Constitution of 1848, 
while the state of things in which meetings were held in three 
Vorérte in turn belongs only to the Federal Pact of 1815. Then 
again, who are “the President, the Council, and the two As- 
semblies”? The B disident has no existence apart from the 
ath, and by the “two Assemblies ” it is to be supposed that 

Mr. Dixon means the two Councils, Chambers, or Houses (Riithe, 
Conseils), which together make up the Federal Assembly (Bundes- 
versammlung, Assemblée Fédérale). Mr. Dixon would doubtless think 
todd if any Swiss writer on English matters should talk about 
the two Parliaments,” but here he does exactly the same thing. 
To be sure he mends matters a little when he gets to a chapter 
called “ the Federal Pact,” where he does give a fair account of 
the Constitution now under revision. He makes, however, the 
mistake of thinking that the clergy are excluded from both Houses 
a Assembly, whereas the restriction applies to the National- 


Mr. Dixon is not much more lucky with the Constitutions of 
the Cantons. He gives the following description of what he calls 
Parliamentary Democracy :— 

In each of the first group of Cantons—that of Parliamentary Democracy—a 
coungil, called the Grand Council, is elected by the voters having civil 
rights ; that is to say, by males who have attained the legal and have 
not lost their rights by either emigration, idiocy, or crime. The voting is 
by ballot. This Grand Council names a smaller body, called a State 
Council ; and these two chambers choose, according to a form laid down, a 
President, who bears the title of Avoyer, Landammann, or Burgomeister, to 
conduct the government and execute the laws. A meeting of these members 
is the Cantonal Assembly, From their decisions there is no appeal. The 
three estates of President, State Council, and Grand Council exercise the 
sovereign power. 

We wonder whether Mr. Dixon ever took the trouble to look at 
the Constitution of Geneva. To talk about “the three Estates 
of President, State Council, and Grand Council” might be a 
mere silly flourish on the Be of one who probably fancies that 
one of the three Estates of England is the po ily « it is utterly 
unpardonable in one who is pretending to explain Genevese poli- 
tics to leave out of sight so important a body as the Y 
General—that is to say,the whole body of electors. It is by them, 
not, as Mr. Dixon says, by the Grand Council, that the executive 
os the Council of State, is chosen. -And it is by the 
ouncil of State alone—not, as Mr. Dixon says, by the Council 
of State and by the Grand Council together—that the Presi- - 
dent is chosen. Moreover, the President is a mere Chairman of 
the Council of State, and not, as any one would think from 
Mr. Dixon’s account, an independent power in the Common- 
wealth, Nor is Mr. Dixon much more lucky when he gets from 
“ Parliamentary Democracy ” into “ Absolute Democracy.” He 
gives a description of a Uri Landesgemeinde which is both weak 
and inaccurate, and which shows that he can never have seen 
one. The readers of the Saturday Review may possibly remember 
descriptions of Landesgemeinden by those who had seen them, and 
g need hardly trouble themselves with Mr. Dixon. 
rom Uri Mr, Dixon goes on through Graubiinden, where, 
oddly enough, he finds Lutherans at Chur; through Zurich, where 
he finds a church of “Charles the Great,” meaning doubtless 
the Great Minster of the twelfth century, which is a church of 
Charles the Great only in the sense in which the present St. 
Paul’s is a church of /ithelberht. But Mr, Dixon was perhaps 
misled by the statue on the south-west tower, the statue of 
“Kaiser Karli,’ as the Ziirichers speak of the great Emperor, 
in the same spirit of indulgent familiarity which Lucius Papirius 
showed to Jupiter himself. A little way on we read:—“In 
the Virgin’s quarter, near the Town Hall, stand the city schools. 
for boys.” ‘The words “ Virgin” and “ school for boys” make us 
think that Mr. Dixon has got the cloister of the Frauenmiinster 
in his head; but if by the Town Hall he means the Rathhaus, 
we cannot follow him in his topography. Presently we read that 
in Zurich “singing clubs were formed. A theatre was built. 
Some fine hotels were added to the town. The Dom was put into 
repair.” The “Dom” is, we suppose, yet another name for the 
Great Minster; but the short sentences show that Mr. Dixon has. 
got into the gasping mood; so the next sentence is—“ a higher 
— plane was reached.” We have now got into the region 
of fine writing, and we have only to ask what “a spiritual 
plane” may be, and whether it applies only to the “Dom,” or 
also to the theatres and hotels, In another chapter or two Mr. 
Dixon gets once more to an account of the beginnings of the 
League, which it is hardly worth while to examine in detail, 
but which at least has the merit of being written in the past 
tense, This chapter seems to show a process of enlighten- 
ment in Mr. Dixon’s mind; for though he still talks about 
the oath of Griitli, he has nothing to say about William Tell. 
But in a later chapter both Griitli and Tell appear in the mouth 
of a priest of Schwyz, who, however, confronts them with the 
names of Kopp and Rilliet. “It is plain then that by the time that 
Mr. Dixon had got thus far he had heard the names of Kop 
and Rilliet. Whether he ever heard of Hisely, Huber, an 
Vischer, and a crowd of others who have had their share in sub- 
stituting history for i we are pot told. Now the judgment 
of charity is that Mr. Dixon learnt something as he went on, in 
the very process of making his book. In his first mention of these 
matters he seems to swallow the whole myth without straining at 
asingle detail. This is, we fear, not a vey ee state for many 
ple to be in even now; but it is hardly the state in which a 
man should sit down to write even the shortest sketch of the his- 
tory of Switzerland. In the second stage we hear nothing of 
William Tell. The last reflexion of the Sun-god has died away 
from Mr. Dixon’s story, as the sun himself died away in the piece 
of fine writing earlier in the book. To disbelieve the story of Tell, 
but to believe the story of the oath, is a possible frame of mind. 
The story of the oath, though there is no historical evidence for 
it, is not so palpably mythical as the story of the archer. Are we 
then to infer that between these two stages of his work Mr. Dixon 
had taken a dose of Kopp and Rilliet, or at least had heard 
of their names, and was thus brought to what we may call 
a half-critical state of mind? If so, why did he not make 
use of his new light, and cut out all that hé had before 
written about William Tell? A conscientious scholar would have 
done so; but we know how conscientious scholars set about their 
business, while we do not know how writers of the school of Mr. 
Dixon set about theirs. Are we to infer that books of this class are 
written in such a desperate hurry that the author neverstops tocorrect 
what he has written, and perhaps forgets what itis? Or are we 
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to suppose that, though Mr. Dixon’s study of Kopp and Rilliet had 
convinced him that William Tell was a Tayi, 08 he did not find 
it prudent to strike out what he had written about the mythical 
hero, because William Tell was the only Switzer of whom his 
ublic had ever heard, and to them a book on the Switzers which 
fad nothing in it about William Tell would have seemed a con- 
tradiction ? 
ye have now done with Mr. Dixon. We believe that he 
might have done good service—indeed we do not deny that to 
some extent he has done good service—in collecting facts about 
communal, educational, and military matters. An account in 
sober English of what Mr. Dixon has seen and heard on these 
ea would have been of use to readers of a higher class than 
is ordinary public. But it is not for such readers that 
Mr. Dixon writes. He has chosen his own lot, and a man who 
might do better things deliberately caters for those who are 
attracted by imaginary conversations between blue-eyed engineers 
and nuns with downcast brows, and who, we suppose, see some- | 
thing either of wit or of eloquence in a page mainly made up of | 
inarticulate sounds, 


ELZE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON.* 


rs book, as the translator allows, will not add to our know- 
ledge of Lord Byron's history. The author has used old 
materials without sifting them. Yet, excepting some errors, 
especially in his —_ upon the quarrel between Lord and 
Lady Byron, he has given, though not a brilliant nora lively, a 
ool solid chronicle of Byron, which is said to be the first, besides 
one of little note, that has appeared in Germany. The reason for 
republishing the book in England is not quite plain. The two 
last chapters—“ Characteristics of Byron ” and “ Byron’s Place in 
Literature ””—which tho translator thinks important and novel, 
might have been printed without the four hundred pages of old 
matter which has been open for years past to everybody in Eng- 
land. If we might hazard a guess at the reason, we should say 
that the preface sounds as though it were meant to stimulate the 
imperative demand of friends for the publication of a coming book, 
heralded as the late Lord Broughton’s final and complete vindi- 
cation of Lord Byron. It is hard to disturb the reveries of 
enthusiasts, but we must remind Dr. Elze and his translator that 
no words of Lord Broughton can weigh down the damning evi- 
dence on record. Besides, Lord Broughton has warned us that 
he will not tell everything, that he will not discover anything 
injurious to Byron. “My sole wish,” he says in his “ Posthumous 
Memoirs,” “was to do my duty to my friend”; and elsewhere 
we find these words of his, well worthy of note :—“I know more 
of B—— than any one else, and much more than I should wish 
anybody else to know.” Nor is it to be forgotten that he, above 
all, was the] destroyer of Lord Byron’s memoirs. It istoo much 
to ask for implicit faith in the new version of an interpreter whose 
own act has prevented us from comparing it with the original. 

We must perhaps make one qualification to the statement that 
Dr. Elze has not added to our knowledge of Lord Byron’s history. 
If we may trust him, uncontradicted by his translator, he has 
made certain, what was before conjectural, the cause of the 
quarrel which ended an affectionate friendship of fifteen years, 
beginning from 1815, between Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh. They 
did not quarrel about money matters, but because, on the oo 
tion of Moore’s Life of Byron, in 1830, Lady Byron, reading the 
scenes which ended in the second offer of marriage, discovered 
that Mrs. Leigh, who was at Newstead in September 1814, was 
the friend whom Lord Byron had consulted before he wrote the 
pretty letter. 

It is not easy to tell by what rule ‘the leaders of Lord JByron’s 
defence divide his friends from those whom they would call his 
enemies. The editor of Medora Leigh sent forth a book to vindi- 
cate Byron, and Dr. Elze thinks that the vindication was complete ; 
yet Dr. Mackay has received even less mercy than might have been 
expected by an enemy. Again, in Moore’s book, which Dr. Elze 

raises as a masterpiece of extenuation, the translator finds only 
rd Byron’s charming letters and journals encumbered by the 
author’s tedious, turgid reflections. ‘The unfriendl ee in these 
cases may perhaps be attributed to the unwitting dise osure by Dr. 
Mackay and Mr. Moore of facts which, well considered, compel 
conclusions most unfavourable to Lord Byron. On the other hand, 
Byron’s character as drawn by Dr. Elze is of the vilest. Yet the 
biographer is praised by the translator for his skilful and artistic 
use of the old materials, and for the truth and soundness of his 
critical judgments, with a gentle hint that perhaps his analysis of 
the rich and varied traits of Lord Byron’s character is as unsparing 
as it is elaborate. The reason of this forbearance may be that, 
while Dr. Elze writes down crime and folly in the plainest words, 
he writes without a sign of moral disapprobation, and seems to 
absolve the offender because he was a very young man, of rare 
genius and ungoverned temper, and had been hugely aggravated 
by his wife. e do not contest the fitness of ranking Dr. Elze 
among Lord Byron’s friends, but there seems no sufficient reason 
why those who cannot that crime and folly are to be thus 
extenuated should be branded as small men, slanderers, and 
enemies. Byron has, in truth, no enemies. The world, which in 


* Lord B; : @ Biography, with a Critical Essay on his Place in 
Literature. By Karl Elze. Translated with the Author’s Sanction, and 


Edited with Notes, with Portrait, and Facsimile. London: John Murray. 


his lifetime showed no lack of love and admiration, chequered 
transient fits of just anger, is still only too ready to pity 
forgive for the sake of his transcendent genius. [ow should he 
have anenemy? His contemporaries are gone; and there is no 
living poet who, pretending to vie with him, can hate him for the 
same cause for which he hated Shakspeare. It is ridiculous to 
call those the enemies of Byron who simply decline to worship 4 
man whose image is thus graven by one devotee and set up by 
another. We copy a few out of many such strokes :— 

An unmanly vanity which displayed itself not only in his person, in his 
dress, and in his manners, but leavened at last his whole character, 

The greatness of Shakspeare excited in him only mortification ang 
jealousy, and he gave vent to these feelings in censures as bitter as they 
were unjust. 

He told Lady Blessington that Shakspeare owed one half of his popularity 
to his low origin. 


His character, in spite of its undeniably finer qualities, has beep 
shown to be— . 


inconsistent, vain, embittered, petty, unmanly, egotistical, often insincers 
and distrustful. 

The question, doubtless, had been debated also between Byron and Shelley, 
The latter, at any rate, it is well known, could not be convinced that 
marriage between brother and sister was absolutely sinful, and appealed to 
antiquity, to the Ptolemies, and to other examples. 

The immorality [of Don Juan] lies rather in the cynical nihilism that 
pervades the whole poem, which destroys the difference between good and 
evil, between right and wrong, between the beautiful and the repulsive, and 
degrades all things alike to the meanest level—everything, in short, but 
sensual pleasure. 

Goethe declares Don Juan to Le the most immoral work which poetic art 
ever produced. 

Enough, Byron was a porcus de grege Domini Joannis {a hog from Don 
Juan’s sty}, and Fletcher, though he had a wife at home who had not 
separated from him, worthily followed him as his Leporello. 

His poetry bears the same relation to his life as his own Apollo-like head 
to his Satyr-like feet. 


We have not space to mention more than two of Professor Elze’s 
minor errors. When Lord Byron bequeathed all that he possessed 
to Mrs. Leigh and her chiidren, it was not because his father aad 
her father, Captain Byron, had wasted her motlier’s fortune ; for, in 
the will made in 1811, and unrevoked until 1815, the year of 
Medora Leigh’s birth—the will by which he gave 7,000/. to the 
young Greek—he did not give one shilling to his sister. Walter 
Scott never accused Lady Byron of capriciousness of temper; but 
he did tell of a visit that she paid to Abbotsford in 1817, and he 
spoke of her as one of the most interesting creatures he had ever 
seen, and of her patience and becoming resignation ; he said that his 
heart ached for her, and he wondered that, young and beautiful, 
having birth and rank and fortune and taste, and high accom- 
plishments and admirable good sense, she could have failed to 
make Lord Byron happy. Her visit must have recalled to his 
memory the scene in Murray’s drawing-room two years earlier, 
when Byron quoted to him with the bitterest despair the strong 
expression of Shakspeare :— 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us ; 


and added :— 


I would to God that I could have your peace of mind, Mr. Scott ; I would 
ive all I have, all my fame, everything, to be able to speak on this subject 
that of domestic happiness] as you do. 


The more serious errors of Dr. Elze lie in his narratives of the 
destruction of the Memoirs and of the separation. First, as to the 
Memoirs. The manuscript was the absolute property of Murray, 
who, on the day after the news of Byron’s death had arrived in 
London, offered it for two thousand guineas (the price that he 
had paid to Moore) to Wilmot Horton, who at the time of the 
separation had represented Lady Byron, and was now the repre 
sentative of Mrs. Leigh. The two ladies were of one mind. 
Colonel Doyle was to have acted for Lady Byron; and when, for 
a reason that will appear presently, she was forbidden to interpose, 
the Colonel and Wilmot Horton were both permitted to 
under the name of two friends of Mrs. Leigh. Gifford, w 
judgment Lord Byron had always regarded as almost infallible, 
enone that the manuscript was too gross for publication. 

obhouse insisted that it should be burned. Moore, who meant 
to take it away from Murray and to edit the Memoirs for 
Longmans, protested that he, and he only, had aright to pay 
for the redemption of the manuscript, and entreated that it 
might be placed in quarantine with a banker until the leprous 
parts had been cut out. To this Wilmot Horton assented, 
saying that it was what he meant to propose. Hobhouse and 
Moore agreed that it would be treachery to Lord Byron to 
suffer Lady Byron to interfere. The manuscript was to be givet 
to Mrs, Leigh, and she was to determine whether it should be 
destroyed or saved. But she had not the two thousand guineas, 
and Lady Byron offered to pay the price,so that the Memoirs might 
be delivered to Mrs. Leigh, to be dealt with as she might think 
fit. Lord Byron's friends, Gifford, Hobhouse, and Douglas Kin- 
naird, all declared it to be essential to his reputation that the 
Memoirs should not be published ; Hobhouse and Moore resolved 
that, although she might pay the money to prevent the publication, 
she should have no power over the manuscript; and her frie 
Wilmot Horton, desired that it might be purified and preserved. 
Until the very end it was concluded, on all hands, that, if 
Moore paid the money, it should be preserved for him; but thal 
if Lady Byron’s offer were accepted, it should be at the a 
direction of Mrs. Leigh. The stronger will of Hobhouse ovet 
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proposal, and den 
unopened ? Is the answer to be found in his words that he 
jnew much more of Lord Byron than he wished anybody else to 
? Did he find—for he had read the manuscript before- 
pand—hidden thoughts that ran through it and might one day 
pe uncovered? He pitied Moore, who was not rich, and many 
q time afterwards urged him, in vain, to accept Lady Byron's 
money. Is it to be supposed that Lord Broughton was a go- 
between, secking, with a bribe furnished by Lady Byron, to 
Murray to destroy her husband’s defence against calumny ? 

et that is the charge which Dr. Elze brings against Lady 
Ave aid not expect that the sophistries with which we dealt two 
years ago would come before us again, vamped up as foreign 
novelties ; that we should be called upon to repeat that Lady Byron 
was neither mad, nor guilty of an atrocious lie for a most wicked 
As to her sanity, it may suffice to say that through the 

whole course of the events which are still the subject of controversy, 
all the world, foes as well as friends, were watching her with eyes 
vigilant or jealous, A mere doubt of the soundness of her under- 
standing would have been invaluable to her husband, as his surest, 
his only sure, defence against the charges upon which she demanded 
—. No such suspicion was suggested, and we will not, 
a dozen years after her death, in order to evade a difficulty and 
save the trouble of thinking, pretend to believe that she was 
amad woman. Granting the truth of the accusation published 
by Mrs. Stowe, the conclusion. that it was the cause of sepa- 
ration seemed inevitable. Then came the letters of January 
and February 1816, the startling fact that Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Leigh were affectionate friends at that time, and until the year 
1830, and the evidences, collected by the Quarterly Review, 
ing that at the time of the tion and down to his death, 
inthe year 1824, Lord Byron’s fixed and deliberate feelings to- 
wards his wife were those of t and admiration. These are 
things which his advocates have never attempted to explain, and 
which, in parting with the controversy (29th January, 1870) we 
pointed out as presenting the difficulty. Dr. Elze acknowledges 
that the affair is involved in obscurity, and, professing himself 
unable to reconcile such contradictions, covers them over witha 
cloud of idiosyncrasies, hallucinations, mental delusion, and mono- 
mania. We find a difficulty on the one hand, but we find impos- 
abilities on the other; and, Lensens we see no other way of escape 
out of the obscurity, we may recommend for consideration the. 
solution offered in a vindication of Lady Byron which came out 
last summer—that the crime published to the world by Mrs. 
Stowe had been forsaken before the marriage ; that it was dis- 
covered, and, being deeply repented, was forgiven after the 
marriage; that Lord Byron would have renewed it, but did not 
ert and that it was not the real cause of separation, although 
Stowe has testified that Lady Byron declared to her that 


it was, 

Of Byron’s place in literature we cannot speak fully here. 
Dr. Elze ranks him with Shak and Milton, herein going 
beyond Chateaubriand, who held him to be the greatest poet 
that had arisen in England since Milton. Chateaubriand was 
ir because his name had never been mentioned by Lord 


, who followed his footsteps among the ruins of Greece, 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and through Rome, and who 
seemed to have borrowed some outlines from L’ Itinératre to adom 
them with his own colouring in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Béranger had said that he who sang Childe Harold was of the 


1 nrad, Lara, and the Giaour. The 
— which troubled Chateaubriand can perhaps be answered 
y those who have studied the Byron mystery, and are acquainted 
With René, with the chapter in the Génie du Christianisme entitled 
Du Vague des passions, and with the Défense du Génie du Christian- 
tsme—those passages of it jally which tell how Chateau- 
briand had fought against the humour that possessed the young 
of his time to oe | and gloomy after the fashion of 
and Werther, and those other passages which sum up 
the character of René, and mark the difierent doom assigned to 
him and to his repentant victim. Byron persistently abstained 
from acknowledging any obligation to René. A reason will sug- 
gest itself to those who consult the books, ani we will not unne- 
dilate upon the hateful theme. 


SCHMIDT ON MODERN GREEK FOLK-LORE,* 


+= instalment which Professor Schmidt has given us of his 
work on modern Greek folk-lore as illustrative of Hellenic 
antiquity makes us impatient for the of the remaining 
parts. If it were only on account of the amount of information it 
contains, a great part of which has been obtained by the author 
himself from the mouths of peasants and other Greeks of low 
degree, it would be invaluable to students of com ive m: fe 
and folk-lore; but it has many other good qu ies to recomm: 
it. Professor Schmidt has not thought it beneath the dignity of 
a scholar to pay attention to the arrangement and condensation of 
his material, so that if the other volumes of his work 
in this respect with the first, and if he will deign to provide it 
with a practical index, ordinary readers will be able to consult it 
without undergoing the pangs which so many erudite books inflict 
u He seems, moreover, to a large share of the 
judgment and critical calmness Shieh very learned men some- 
times prove themselves to lack, and therefore he deserves to be 
listened to as an umpire rather than as pA eer when he dis- 
cusses those questions concerning race which have given rise to so 
much heartburning among Hellenes ‘and Philhellenes. 

In his preface essor Schmidt expressly declares that his 


, —— is of a purely antiquarian nature, and that it is not intended 
to be, what 


Greek newspapers said it was to be,a reply to — 
Fallmerayer and his disciples. But his opinion’ is thoro oP 
posed to that of the celebrated upholder of the theory that the 
modern Greeks are mainly of Slavonic descent, and he gives it 
full expression both directly and incidentally. The conclusion at 
which he arrives is, that although the Slavonians undoubtedly 
oceupied parts of Greece, yet theysdid not eject the original in- 
habitants, who ultimately proved sufficiently strong and numerous 
to absorb their invaders. ‘‘ The Greeks have not been Slavized,” 
he says, “but the Slavonians have been Hellenized.” In support 
of this opinion he relies mainly on the fact that the lan of 
the people shows but few traces of Slavonic influence, being a 


| direct descendant from that spoken by the Greeks of the classic 


period. Of late years the various dialects of Greece have been 
carefully studied, and one of the results of this research has been 
the f that a number of classic words and e ions have been 
retained by the peasantry although they have died out of the 
speech of educated men—a fact which he thinks strongly in favour 
of the supposition that there has never been a break in the Hel- 
lenic character of the population of Greece. So far as this part of his 
argument is concerned, and in his remarks about the neglect of 
FE rayer to test his theory by researches among the islanders 
as well as the mainlanders, we are entirely of Professor Schmidt’s 
opinion. But we are inclined to doubt some of the conclu- 
sions which he deduces from the unquestionable similari arity 
between tye customs aud the superstitions of the modern G 

peasantry and those of the ancient Greeks. That Professor 
Schmidt “has proved such a likeness in every case which he 


-adduces there can be no doubt. But we venture to suggest that 


in many instances Slavonic superstitions are more akin to those of 
new Greece than the religious ideas of the old Greeks can now be 
proved to have been. It is true that it may be replied that the 
Slavonians have borrowed from the Greeks, and-Greek ideas have 
indisputably affected, to no small extent,’ the folk-lore of at least 
the Eastern Slavonians. But it seems probable that the beliefs 
of the common people in modern Greece have taken more of their 
colouring than Professor Schmidt will allow from those of the 
foreigners who, at one time, according to Constantine Posphyro- 
genitus, so overran “‘ all Hellas and the Peloponnesus,” that “ the 
whole country was Slavized and became arian.” 

Professor Schmidt has divided the first volume of his work into 
five sections, the first of which is devoted to the “ Heathen Ele- 
ments in the Christian Faith and Worship” of the modem 
Greeks. In it he shows how the traditions connected with the 
ancient religion have been in many cases preserved by the memory 
of the people, although the old gods and i have been 
changed into saints and other Christian characters. Sometimes 
the name of a dethroned divinity is to be heard in the speech 
of the people, as when the Cretan exclaims pou 
the word Zéve being supposed to t “ O Zeus!” —or talks 
about the village ZovuAacco—i.e., Vale of Zeus, which lies at the foot 
of Mount Ida. Sometimes the attributes of the Olympian ruler 
have been transferred to the Christian Deity, the word Geéc¢ 
conveying to the mind of the modern Greek peasant the ideas 
which were connected with the name Zeus his 
decessors. ‘Thus, when a thunder-storm takes place, he ex 
Bpéxe 6 Gedc, or—in allusion to the firing of guns and the 
uproar consequent upon a wedding—é mavrpeder tiv vid Tov, 
“ God is celebrating His Son’s iage.” One iarity of the 
modern Greeks, as distinguished from those of old, is that they 
represent God as riding like the German Wotan, the Scandinavian 
Odin. Zeus, like walked or But the 
the present day resem us in many other respects; as, for 
instan ee eer earthquakes by bowing his or 

ocks. 

But, as a general rule, the t paid to the heathen has 
been as in other Virgin and 


St. Nicholas has succeeded to Poseidon as ruler of the sea 
and the rescuer of shipwrecked mariners. In Paros, for instance, 


* Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das Hellenische Alterthum. Wan 
Bernhard Schmidt. Theil1. Leipzig: 1871. 


Wilmot Horton’s desire and Moore’s hard struggles. 
ne was the destroyer of the Memoirs. In a last desperate effort | . 
g save them, Moore persisted that he would be a betrayer of his 
% was burned. Wilmot Horton's motive was obvious. If the | 
objectionable portions could be erased, he would be glad to save 
y Byron’s money. Why did Hobhouse refuse so reasonable a | 
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family of Kené; M. Villemain, that the imaginations in the | 
incomparable pages of René had been re-created in Chi/de Harold. | Be 
Por twenty years French and er journals had been filled | 
with controversy on the works of Chateaubriand, and English | 
critics had compared him with Lord’ Byron, who must have heard 
hisname; and it was passing strange that, citing almost every 
contemporary French writer, he should have passed it by 
unnoticed. René might surely claim some part in the creation of 
that one single who had / in the various characters | 
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he is known by the name @adacsirnc, and is invoked in a church 
upon the shore. St. George is the patron of warriors, and rescues 
prisoners taken in battle. Cosmas and Demian on the work 
of the old gods who cured diseases; St. Marina fulfils many of 
the functions formerly attributed to both Artemis and Aphrodite. 
‘The old local gods have become local saints—one spot boasting of 
-@ St. John surnamed 6 cvynydc, and another of a St. Geor 
_peOvoric, the latter of whom appears to have inherited some of the 
- worship — paid to Dionysos. In one popular tale the dis- 
covery of wine by Dionysos is attributed to a St. Dionysius; in 
another St. Paul, as a Christian Herakles, is spoken of as clearing 
Crete of wild beasts. The holy pictures. of the present day have, 
in some cases at least, taken the place of the old idols, many of 
them being looked upon as oracular. A picture of the Virgin 
Mary, for instance, was seen by Professor Schmidt in a grotto near 
Kallipado, in Zacynthus, on which peasants who had questions to 
ask stuck small pieces of copper money. If the coins adhered to 
the picture, that meant Yes. If they dropped off, that meant No. 
The burning of lights also before these pictures, and the Eastertide 
decking of the churches with foliage, seem evident relics of 
heathenism, while a Christian version of the Torch Procession 
which formerly took place during the greater Eleusinia may 
be recognized in the funeral procession which on Good Friday 
evening passes through the streets of Athens with blazing lights 
and mournful song—a procession, by the way, of which Curt 

Yachsmuth has given an interesting account in his excellent 
sketch of the subject which Professor Schmidt is now treating in 
detail, entitled Das alte Griechenlandim neuen. The cates, in some 
respects answering to our Christmas plum-pudding, in which, under 
the names of ra orepva and ra «éAvBa, the modern Greeks indulge on 
days consecrated to the dead or to the Saints, are compared by 
Professor Schmidt with the old Hellenic thankofferings, and the 
Christmas festivities at which cakes called covAAotpa are eaten 
seem to him due to a recollection of ancient rites in honour of 
the hearth. So the heathen éycoiunoc, the sleeping in a temple 
in order to be rid of a disease, has crept into Christian custom; in 
Lesbos, for instance, it is still the practice to bring the sick and 
insane to the Church of the Miraculous Virgin of Agidso, and there 
to leave them on a Saturday night. On the Sunday morning it is 
expected that ay | will be found hale and sensible. The expla- 
nation is, as in heathen times, chat the patron of the temple 
descends at night and performs miraculous cures. 

But we must not dwell any longer on this portion of Professor 

Schmidt's work, or we shall have no space left for the mention of 
its other sections. Of these, the second is devoted to Demons—ra 
Ewrua, as these are often called, just as in early Christian writings 
the heathen bore the name of oi éw—among whom the place of 
honour is given by the author to a race of female spirits bearing 
2 singularly strong resemblance to the Russian Rusalkas or the 
Servian Vilas. Under their present name, the commonest form of 
which is Nepaidec, are grouped the representatives of all the various 
kinds of nymphs who were known in classic times as Dryads, 
Oreads, &c., and especially of the Nereids, whom they resemble in 
some respects, though they are no longer exclusively sea-nymphs. 
They are generally beautiful both in face and form, though they 
are sometimes represented with goats’ feet. They are not 
immortal, but they often live for fifteen centuries. They have 
husbands who resemble the old Satyrs in appearance, but some- 
times they fall in love with a modern Hylas, and carry him off into 
their subaqueous haunts. Indeed several families in Greece are 
supposed to be descended from them, as certain great houses in 
classic times traced back their origin to unions between heroes and 
nymphs. Sometimes, like Swan Maidens, they are ees by 
mortals, for if a Nereid is deprived of her scarf she loses her magic 
powers. There are many stories of Nereids who lead quiet lives with 
their capturers, and prove themselves excellent wives, till some day 
or other they recover their long-lost scarfs, and immediately dis- 
appear. In one case the departing wife not only takes away with 
her one of her two boys, but also carries off half of her only 
daughter. In Cephalonia, however, it is held that the truant 
wife will return to her husband at the end of seven years, provided 
he has never once left the house during that period. 

The Nereid is a sufficiently dangerous sprite, but she is not so 
much to be feared as the Lamia, whom fessor Schmidt con- 
siders the modern representative of her classic namesake, but who 
seems to be twin sister of the terrible hag known in Lithuania 
as the Zaume, in Russia as the Yaga Baba, in India as the 
. female Rakshasa. In one of her peculiarities, however, that of 
sometimes having one foot made of metal and another constructed 
like that of an ass, she resembles the Hellenic Empusa. The 
Kalikantsaros, a sort of wer-wolf, seems to be of decidedly foreign 
origin, especially as his name can be traced, through the Albanian, 
to the Turkish Kara-Kondjolos. He makes his apeone only 
during the period between Christmas Day and the Epiphany. At 
that time he asks all whom he meets the question “ Cork or Lead ?” 
If they answer “ Cork,” he does not molest them ; but if they say 
* Lead,” he attacks them with his sharp nails and scratches them 
almost to death. The only way of ay him quiet is to give 
him a sieve and tell him to count the holes init. This he cannot 
do, the number three being always avoided by him—for a curious 
reason, suggests Wachsmuth. The question put by the Kali- 
Kantsaros recalls to mind that sometimes asked by the Slavonic 
Rusalkas, who say “ Wormwood or Parsley?” On the unhappy 
mortal who answers “ Parsley” they immediately pounce, and tickle 
him till he foams at the mouth. th formulas are now unintel- 
ligible, but they are probably corruptions of some foreign phrase 


which has degenerated into incoherence. When the priest come, 
to pay his official visit on the 6th of January, the Bul a 
disappears. According to a popular tradition, he and his kin 
spirits then “ dive under the earth and saw away at the great pillar 
which supports it.” 

The “ e Demon” may fairly be traced back to the Satyr of 
old days, whom some recollection of the fall of Hephaistos has 
represented with a limp like that of our Wayland the Smith, 
But he has become very malicious, and is much to be feared 
though he may be kept at a distance by fire, or by the burning of 
fragments of old shoes—the specific hurled by ourselves after g 
newly-married couple. In the same way the i in whom the 
herdsmen on Parnassus recognize the ruler of hares and wild 
= may be identified with Pan. But the Bour, or 

ampire, seems to be of decidedly foreign extraction. Its name 
Professor Schmidt allows is ‘undoubtedly of Slavonic origin,” 
being akin to the Servian Vukodlak, wer-wolf, and he justly 
vaew at the attempt to derive it from such words as Boipra 
slime, and Ad«coc, a pit, though he admits there is more plausi. 
bility in the Moppodven derivation. But he thinks that, although 
the modern vampire is called by a Slavonic name, and some of 
the traditions connected with it may have been borrowed from the 
Slavonians, yet the original idea is deducible from old Greek 
superstition. This may be the case, for vampire stories haye 
always flourished in all countries, and among others in classic 
Greece; but the great similarity between the vampire of Slay- 
onian lands and that which in modern Greece generally bears 
a Slavonian name leads us to incline towards a different 
conclusion. It should be stated, however, that in the islands 
the vampire is found under the really Greek names of carayavaig, 
the “ devourer,” capxwpéivoc, the “well fed,” &c. 

The third section of the book is devoted to Guardian 
Local Spirits, and Dragons, the last of which bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Fiery Snakes which play so leading a part in 
Slavonic folk-lore. This section is f of interest, especially as 
regards the stories about house-spirits and the account given of 
the sacrifices attendant upon laying the foundation of a new 
house ; but we must now pass rapidly on. In the fourth section 
the author gives a full account of the Giants who have succeeded 
to the classic Cyclopes. They are sometimes called “EAXevo1, or 
Hellenes, that name having been — in early Christian times 
to the heathen Greeks as opposed to the orthodox Iparkoi or 
‘Pwpaior—i.e., Romans. The fifth and last section deals with the 
subjects of “ Fate, Death, and Life beyond the Grave.” The 
ancient Fates have not altered much, only the people call them 
y Moipac, instead of ai Moipa. Soon after a birth they visit the 
new-born babe, settle its lot in life, and write their decree on its 
nose or brow. Consequently it is important to propitiate them, 
and the infant’s relatives are careful to provide a poise meal 
for them, and to speak of them euphemistically as “ the good, the 
golden Fates.” 

The classic Charon, under the name of Xapoc, or Xdpovrac, has 
become changed from the Ferryman of the Dead into Death itself. 
Some writers think that Charon was originally the Destroyer, but 
became changed into the Ferryman under the influence of foreign, 
probably Egyptian, ideas. Professor Schmidt will not give a 
decided opinion on this question, but he wishes to point out that 
the idea of Charos as Death is not absolutely modern, but may be 
traced back to Hellenic times. The usage of placing a coin in the 
mouth of a corpse as an offering to the ferryman of spirits—or as 
a toll, to be paid on crossing the bridge of souls which the Turks 
have probably introduced into Greek folk-lore—has in recent times 
been to a great extent abolished by the Church. As for the realm 
swayed by Charos, it is gloomy in the extreme—the tone of the 
stories showing, we are told, that, as in old days, death brings 
with it no benefit, life is still all in all, But this remark might 
be made with equal justice of the stories of many other lands. 

Here we must stop for the present. But we shall watch with 
much interest for the arrival of the new collection of popular tales 
and songs which Professor Schmidt promises, and to which he 
often refers in the most tantalizing manner—a collection which 
will, we have no doubt, form a most welcome supplement to the 
works of Fauriel, Passow, Hahn, and the other explorers of the 
rich field of modern Greek folk-lore. 


POOR MISS FINCH.* 


fe prolific novelists are all mannerists, more or less, but no 
one of them is more of a mannerist than Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
Were his title-pages suppressed, the least critical of circulating 
—— subscribers might be trusted to pronounce decisively 
on the authorship of his productions. For his is not mere 
mannerism of style—although that is marked enough—but a very 
decided mannerism of mind. He has considerable powers of 
imagination, but it is plain that his imagination works and schemes 
with patient deliberation. He plans his stories as a ploddi 

chamber counsel might draw a settlement, elaborating details wi 

the conscientiousness of a man who guards himself against flaws, 
and realizes his grave responsibilities. The plot must work plau- 
sibly, even where it is to be startlingly sensational, and accordingly 
the wilder its episodes the more realistic are the minutize of its 
every-day life. It is the art of Defoe adapted to a species of 


* Poor Miss Finch. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The 
Woman in White,” &c. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1872 
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iting which in the days of Defoe was not yet in fashion. There 
ve be no doubt that Mr. Collins has studied the tastes of his 
crlie, and in certain instances has pleased them—we will not 
P pandered to them—with t success. But novels constructed 
fie the Woman in White will less than any others bear indefinite 
tition. It is hard to cap a climax of sustained and of intricate 
Threst, and one great success in that particular line makes an 
guthor his own most formidable rival. Each successive work 
pecomes more of astrain and an effort, and he has to go further 
afield to the leading conception which is to produce his 
latest sffect. His conception in itself may do the greatest honour 
to his ingenuity, and yet because it is farfetched it is likely 
enough to fail of interesting his readers. We should say this is 
yery much the case with Poor Miss Finch. In Poor Miss Finch 
we find all the author’s characteristic faults and merits, and each 
jntensified. As his faults are of a sort that irritate, we fear they 
may be found to outweigh the merits; and yet the merits are 
unmistakable. The plot is constructed with Mr. Collins’s cus- 
care, and excellent situations are continually rising out of 
it. The conception of the heroine entitles him to the credit of the 
inality he claims for it. There is evidence of observation and 
research in the information which Mr. Collins has collected, and 


he uses it in a way that surprises without positively shocking us. 


" And yet we find the book wanting in the two primary essentials of 


anovel; the heroine fails to charm, and the story flags when it 


ins to interest us. 

a the first place, Poor Miss Finch is a surgical and a medical novel. 
Now we are willing to admit that passions sufficiently intense, and 
situations sufficiently sublime, may be born of pain and physical 
afflictions. We know that Poor Miss Finch’s special burden of 
blindness has lent itself before now to the noblest purposes of 

and romance. But then those authors who have turned it 
to their professional purposes have idealized it efully, resting 
lightly even on the sightless eyeballs vere | with the thoughts 
and following the mournful fancies of a mind driven to prey me 
itself, Mr. Wilkie Collins recognizes this in his preface, and takes 
credit for handling the subject of his choice in an original 
and more natural manner. He undertakes to interpret faithfully 
what others have a for artistic purposes—to represent 
ablind person acting an aking as she would really act and speak. 
The professed moral of his story is to show “ that the con- 
ditions of human happiness are independent of bodily affliction, 
and that it is even possible for bodil y affliction itself to take 
its place omy | the ingredients of happiness.” How far he has 
succeeded in the latter part of his design it is difficult to say, 
for we do not see how a story based on circumstances purely 
fictitious can prove anythi a ut, with regard to the former, we 
have little doubt that Mr. Wilkie Collins has made his blind girl 
more faithful to nature in rae act, and speech than Lord 
Lytton’s Nydia. What then? Fidelity is, after all, not the foun- 
dation of all fiction. We set Murillo’s fanciful Madonnas higher 
than his realistic monks, and so we prefer the work of art that 
suggests to us bright impressions and graceful fancies. Mr. 
Collins’s story turns upon a couple of men falling violently in love 
with blind Miss Finch; but for ourselves we can get no further 
than pity, and a pity that is by no means akin to love. True, 
Miss Finch is represented as beautiful. But then naturally she was 
expressionless ; and it seems to us that an infirmity like blindness 
should chill the passions to a temperature in which it would be 
impossible for love to spring up. It was not the mere difference 
of station that made the por Be and susceptible Glaucus insensible 
tothe beauties of the blind Nydia. gee | Miss Finch’s charms 
of mind and person all-sufficient in themselves to captivate our 
hearts, still the persistence with which her blindness is forced upon us, 
and subsequently the perpetual presence of the operator, would have 
been sufficient to disenchant us. Miss Finch’s blindness is forced 
obtrusively upon us; and naturally so, because it is the very point 
on which everything is made to turn. And when once she is placed 
under treatment, Mr. Collins’s genius revels in the indulgence of 
his peculiar bent. To do him justice he seems thoroughly to have 
mastered the technical details of his subject, and talks with all the 
minute volubility of garrulous science. We do not know that we 
are hyper-fantastical, but if our sentiment struggles against 
the idea of the examinations, consultations, and cases of —— 
cal instruments, it is hopelessly killed when it comes to the 
question of bandages. And if Mr. Collins’s heroine idealizes the 
surgical element in the novel, his hero embodies the medical. Mr. 

Dubourg is maltreated by some ruffians, who knock him on 
the head with a life-preserver. The consequence is that he becomes 
liable to epileptic fits. Bad things at best, these are very bad in 
his case, inasmuch as he is engaged to blind Miss Finch, and is 


passionately impatient to be wedded. The doctor pronounces his 
immediate marriage out of the question, and even shakes his head 
over the prospect of his ultimate cure. Is there no remedy, then ? 


demands the distressed lover. There is one, it appears, yet 
one so terrible that most men, rather than submit to it, would 

on suffering, The very simplicity of the prescription and the 
7 of its consequences make us assume that Mr. Collins’s 
medical science may be trusted here. The remedy is nitrate 
of silver. It infiltrates the veins, and, blending with the blood, acts 
on the epileptical tendencies; in fact, it has effects which are 
much the reverse of the Ethiopian changing his skin. At all 
events, under the treatment Mr. Oscar Dubourg turns all over to 
4permanent dull blue colour. Now this is decidedly novel, and in 
4 sense interesting. But it appears to us that its interest is rather 
of a character that would achieve a success in the columns of the 


Lancet, did our distinguished medical contemporary publish a 
fessional feuilleton. It is in a sense intere ; for Mr. Colli 
makes the most of his rather repulsive oer and so far jus- 
tifies his resort to them. The interest, such as it is, is kept 
alive by Miss Finch’s fluctuations between light and darkness, and 
by her violent prej udices on the score of complexion. Oscar Dubourg 
is no sooner well launched on his medical course than he discovers to 
his horror that his mistress has the antipathy of the blind to anythi 
dark. Were she once to detect the dyeing of his skin, her instin 
would infallibly prove far too strong for her love. The consequence 
is, constant precautions gre betrayal, and a series of dangerous 
mystifications. It so unnatural that so startling a secret 
could be possibly kept at all from a girl whose other senses were 
mcomge sme sharpened by the loss of sight. It would have 
n altogether impossible had it not been for the eyo os cir- 
cumstances in which Mr. Collins has placed her for his stage 
purposes, Be that as it may, the secret is kept, and plays into 
the hands of Oscar’s twin brother when he falls in love with his 
brother’s betrothed. Nugent is a strange mixture of impulse and 
generosity. He fights his passion for a long time before he yields to 
it, Then he becomes almost unnaturally a most scheming villain. 
But, recollecting that this pair of Dromios are identical in every- 
thing down to the tones of the voice, at least in everything except 
their characters and complexions, it is easy to see how ingeniously 
circumstances may be made to complicate themselves in the 
hands of a planner of labyrinths so experienced as Mr. Collins. 
We shall hint nothing as to how the story turns out; whether it 
leaves the lady in possession of her sight, or one of the brothers 
in possession of her; whether the curtain falls on revenge or on a 
meral reconciliation. We shall only say that more than once 

. Collins eludes the foresight which believes it has seized his 
scheme, and that his last scenes are among the most pleasing and 
powerful in his story. 

We have said that Mr. Collins runs the lines of his on the 
familiar model. There is the invariable personage who acts 
annotator or chorus, and the book turns at last into the inevitable 
journal, although, singularly enough, not till the third volume. It 
is a Madame Pratolungo whom Mr. Collins has selected to tell us 
the story, and we recollect few personages in the range of his 
fantastical creations who can boast a more eccentric worse ara i 
or one worse sustained. She is by birth and breeding a French- 
woman, although, in spite of her protestations to the con- 
trary, nature an Mr. Collins have made her pester | a. 
She is the widow of a Republican adventurer, and professes 
to have inherited her husband’s principles. But the apos- 
trophes to the Universal Republic, the affected invectives against 
the rich, which jar on us often at first as excessively out of place 
and character, gradually become rarer and almost vanish, until 
they reappear towards the close in an expiring flicker, a tard: 
tribute to consistency. Madame Pratolungo is in reality a 
honest-hearted Englishwoman. Notwithstanding the French 
varnish which Mr. Collins rubs on, and the occasional twaddle 
he puts into her mouth, and in spite of her odd Republican 
antecedents, she is eminently practical in thought and action. The 
worst of it is that her twaddle takes the shape of humour, and Mr. 
Collins’s strong side is certainly not the humorous, He sets 
about amusing us with the same conscientious conviction that he 
brings to the construction of his plot, and therefore his failure is 
not surprising. He seems to think that a joke is like a drama, 
and that its merit is to be judged by the number of repetitions, 
forgetting altogether that it is the same set of people who 
have to sit them out. We should be sorry to calculate how 
often he invites us to laugh at Madame Pratolungo’s “ 

pa,” so brave and so impressionable—a scampish old roué, whose 
wonted fires lived in their ashes, and were always burning his 
daughter's fingers. Then there is the Reverend Finch, the heroine’s 
father, so called systematically throughout the volumes, which leads 
us to surmise that our critical acumen must be at fault when we 
detect no joke in the omission of the Christian name, Mr. Finch’s 
prolific wife is distinctly comic, but the comedy is of the sort in 
which Mr. Charles Reade indulged so generously in a recent 
work—comedy that may be classed in the midwifery department 
of this medical novel. Little Jicks, one of Mr. Finch’s chil 
promised very well, but she was probably too light to suit a form 
of humour which generally reminds us of a bear dancing in sabots, 
and always coming down heavily in the same place. To sum up, we 
should say Poor Miss Finch ought to be popular with readers who 
appreciate ingenuity, are indifferent to poetry, and unsusceptible of 

e ludicrous. It is unquestionably clever in its way, and these 
are not times when omnivorous novel-readers can afford to neglect 
anything with substantial pretensions to cleverness. 


MALLESON’S RECREATIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL.* 

NDER the title of Recreations of an Indian Oficial Colonel 

Malleson ae a series of essays, the majority of 
which he says have appeared at various times in different 
periodicals, mostly in the Calcutta Review—a Review, we may 
observe, which is one of the few undertakings of the kind that 
have managed so far to survive the difficulties inherent in any lite- 
rary enterprise conducted under the changeful conditions of 


* Recreations of an Indian Official. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. B 
Malleson, Guardian to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore ; Author of the “ Hise 
tory of the French in India.” London: Longmans & Co. 1872. 
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Indian life. Originally started, we believe, Sir John Kaye, 
when a subaltern in the army, considerabl mg 
thirty years ago, it has been maintained uninterru ly ever since, 
sometimes p rous, more often struggling, but usually contain- 
ing articles of table ability, and often contributions which 
deserve a wider circulation than such a vehicle affords. In thus 
distinctly announcing the sources whence his volume has been 
derived, Colonel Malleson commendably departs from a practice 
now too common, of serving up a réchauffé ot fugitive essays with- 
out any indication of the time or place of their first publication. 
Not, however, that such a procedure ever really imposes upon 
anybody, for the appearance of a volume of this sort at once 
excites the reader’s suspicions, although it may be some time 
before doubts whether he has not seen the thing before become 


resolved into certainty, even if he should not be able to recollect _ 


disti 
made, 
it would probably have been quite a safe experiment to reprint 


the time and place where the first acquaintance was 


olonel Malleson’s action is the more praiseworthy in that — 


essays from the Caleuta Revew for English readers as if they — 


were 


the career of Lord Lawrence which appeared in Blackwood in 1869, 


shortly after that nobleman had resigned the Governor-General- | 


ship of India. These deservedly attracted considerable attention 
at the time, and were well worth preserving in their present form, 
as being a well-written and interesting, and, we may add, the only 
accessible, account on record of that distinguished man’s career. 
At the same time we are bound toadd that this part of the book— 
and indeed the same flavour is apparent in the essays on Sir Bartle 
Frere and Sir Vincent Eyre—reminds us irresistibly of a Chancery 
suit affidavit, where every possible fact is cited in favour of the 
party whose case is advocated, and nothing whatever is admitted 
adverse to the interests of the suit. The painting is all light and 
no shade, and the paint is laid on too thick throughout. We have 
no desire to say anything which could tend to lessen the reputa- 
tion of a statesman whose career was certainly among the most 
distinguished of those which have illustrated the history of British 
India; but if the plea set forth in Colonel Malleson’s preface for 
writing contemporary biography be a valid one, at any rate let it 
be biography, and not mere panegyric. 

The sort of treatment to which we refer, and which will make 
it necessary, whenever—it is to be hoped not till many years 
hence—Lord Lawrence’s biography comes to be seriously written, 
to read this particular contribution with a careful emetnte, 
pervades the whole essay so completely that it is impossible 
to give more than a few indications of it here. We ma 
first notice, for example, the account at p. 17 of Mr. Lawrence’s 
aid to the British cause when magistrate of Delhi during the 


Sutlej campaign of 1845-6. That great city, we are told, 


“the possession of which had so often been considered de- 
cisive of the fate of India—a city containing within its walls 
upwards of 150,000 inhabitants, more than half of whom were 

mame ; a portion of it occupied by the titular King, the 
descendant of Baber and of Akbar, and by his dissolute Court 
—was as quiet and secure as any part of India, though scarcely 
two hundred miles from the seat of war;” which satisfactory result, 
we are given to understand, was due to Mr. Lawrence’s well- 
known fearlessness and decision of character, which overawed the 
people. But it was just this peculiarity of the = that would 
account for its behaviour at that particular crisis. The Mahom- 
medans and Sikhs have been bitter enemies for ages, alternately 
persecuting each other as they got the chance; and although no 
doubt in a general way the people of Delhi~Mahommedans or 
not—as of all other parts of India, would have been pleased to see 
their masters get a fall, and would have liked a state of excitement 
and eventual possibilities to replace the dull monotony of our rule, 
it is not at all probable that they were disposed to do anything to 
help their hereditary foes, the Sikhs, in getting the upper hand, 
whose first step in such an event would certainly have been to 
march upon Delhi, and commence an open persecution of the 


Mahommedan religion there. Besides, there was no precedent at | 
that time for supposing that advantage would be taken of foreign | 
wars to create intestine disturbances. Had our army ou the Sutlej | 


been crushed, a state of general turbulence wight have supervened 
on the disaster ; but the general attitude of the people during the 
war was simply one of expectancy, and we suspect that Delhi 
would have remained perfectly quiet even if the most incompetent 
civilian in the country had been in charge of it. Lord Lawrence’s 
character for firmness and courage does not need bolstering up 
by such far-fetched evidence. 

Again, when on the annexation of the Punjab a Board of Ad- 
ministration was formed for its government, and Mr. John 
Lawrence, who was then Commissioner of the trans-Sutlej States, 
which formed a portion of the territory subject to this new body, 
was called up to a seat in it, his brother, Sir Henry, being Presi- 
dent, Colonel Malleson tells us (p. 41) that “ he had not asked for a 
seat at the Board,” which is very likely, and also that “he had 
expressed a desire to be allowed to retain his old post as Commis- 
sioner of the trans-Sutlej territory ; but he was informed that his 
services were required for the Punjab, and, with the devotion to 
duty that characterized him, he submitted.” As to this we must 
observe that, if Mr. Lawrence really showed this coyness to under- 
take higher responsibilities, it was not in the least like him to do 
so, and was certainly not a thing to praise. Promotion from 
lower to higher duties is what every deserving Indian civilian 


looks forward to in ordinary course—much more a civilian of | 


inent ability, who would certainly prefer a share in framing the 
eminen , Who wo ce prefer a share in : 
of a new country to the subordinate part of 
ing out as an executive officer the plans of others; while, we 
suspect, Lord Lawrence himself would be the first to repudiate 
any claim to exhibiting devotion to duty when “ submitting” to 
receive a higher appointment with higher pay. 

As regards Mr, Lawrence’s share in the government of the 
Punjab, first as member of the Board of Administration, afte. 
wards as Chief Commissioner, or, in other words, sole Governor, it 
would be invidious to say a word in depreciation. But it ig only 
due to others to point out what would hardly be inferred from 
Colonel Malleson’s essay by a reader coming fresh to the subject, 
that the extraordinary vigour and success of the Government of 
the Punjab during the first years of the British occupation 
were due, first to Lord Dalhousie—his penetration in selecting the 
right men for employment there, in all grades and departments, 
and the personal attention and vigour he brought to the matter— 
and next, and mainly, to the great man who was the first head 
of the local Government. When Mr. John Lawrence succeeded 


original. | his brother, Sir Henry, four years after the annexation of the 
Nearly one-half this volume consists, however, of three articles on 


country, the unique system of administration which made the 
Punjab the model province of India had become firm). 
established, the main difficulties of the task had been over. 
come, the frontier policy had been carried into force, and the 
great public works which Colonel Malleson speaks of as hayi 
been “nearly completed” during the government of the younger 
brother were projected and begun. In this successful and 
original administration the latter had no doubt an active and im- 
portant share from the first; but we believe the facts in this 
case to be quite in accordance with the usage which would fairly 
bestow the main credit for success in any work on those who, 
being at the head of affairs, are responsible for results ; while it 
may be faizly doubted whether the extraordinary vigour and 
devotion to duty which characterized the whole body of Punjab 
officials in those days would have existed in anything like the same 
degree but for the warm personal attachment towards himself 
which the great and good Sir Henry Lawrence inspired in all who 
came in contact with him. 

The second essay in the volume is devoted to Sir John Law- 
rence’s action during the mutiny, and it describes clearly and well 
behaviour which cannot be placed too prominently before the 
people of England. It would be difficult for any panegyrist to 
exaggerate the part taken in that crisis by the man to whon, 
before every one else, so far as it is possible to distribute the 
respective importance of shares in any complex event, the salvation 
is due of the British cause in India. In the face of that.crisis the 
hardness which sometimes created needless friction in civil matters 
found its use, and when all men had to set their backs against 
the wall together, there was no room for personal prejudice 
to work.’ The judgment which did the right thing at the right 
time; the energy and directness of purpose; above all, the pene- 
tration and self-denial which led Sir John Lawrence to denude 
his province of troops and concentrate all efforts to recover 
Delhi, risking everything else to carry this point, the one point to 
be carried—conduct so plainly the best, yet needing so much 
courage to exhibit—render this government of the Punjab in 1857 
one of the tinest feats ever achieved by any Englishman, It is 
a pity, therefore, that Colonel Malleson should overstate even 
this case, which needed no undue advocacy, by denying that Sir 
John ever proposed the abandonment of Peshawar and the trans- 
Indus country. Unfortunately for this assertion, the original 
correspondence on the subject is published in the second volume 
of Sir John Kaye’s History of the War, which appeared the year 
after this essay was published. But in fact Sir John Lawrence's 
reputation does not need bolstering up in this fashion; he, if any 
man, can afford to admit, after the event, that his opinion was 
mistaken, and probably he would be the first to say that it is 
fortunate his advice on this (at best) questionable pomt was 
not acted upon. 

The same criticism must apply to the account given of Lord 
Lawrence's Viceroyalty. In defending every act of his government 
during the period, Colonel Malleson appears to be going out of 
the way to run a tilt against imaginary foes; for the number of 
those who deny all merit to Lord Lawrence’s Indian administm- 


| tion must be very small indeed, and they cannot be worth answer- 


ing. If you describe in glowing colours everything that a man 
does, and leave out all reference to what he leaves undone, the 
picture will be hardly a well-balanced or accurate one, while in 
thus speaking up to his brief Colonel Malleson gives the Governor- 
General credit for acts which, good or bad, were not his. Thus, 
where it is said (p. 196) that he directed the formation m 
the threé Presidencies of Sanitary Commissions, we have to 
observe that the direction in this case came from the Secretary 
of State, and it was merely Sir John Lawrence’s duty to carry out 
the instructions he received. We may add that these costly Com- 
missions received decent burial as soon as the outcry subsided 
which had led to their formation. Colonel Malleson does good 
service when he explodes the fallacy, if indeed there are still any 
believers in it, that the late Governor-General was deficient m 
private liberality ; but when he talks about the financial measures 
of this time, he opens up a subject upon which others may think 
the less that is said the better. te as we understand, there 
never was a Governor-General more lavish of his own money, it 
must in fairness be added that he was equally liberal with the 

ublic purse, and the so-called finance of the period appears t0 
aa consisted in increasing the public expenditure in every 
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pranch of the Administration even faster than the constantly in- 
sng income. Colonel Malleson, indeed, talks about an excess 
of income over expenditure to the extent of six millions during the 
five years in question, if the “extraordinary expenditure” be 
deducted—this extraordinary expenditure being incurred for trans- 
for building the India Office, and various public buildings 
mabey, and for extensive new barracks. If the salaries of all 
‘c officials during the same time were to be deducted, as well 
as the cost of constructing roads, and the interest on guaranteed 
yilways, the surplus would have been still more handsome. If 
once you begin with the juggle about ordinary and extraordinary 
iture, you may bring out any result you please. We re- 
member to have read something about this kind of finance, and 
the manipulation of ordinary and extraordinary Budgets, among 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel ; and, so far as we 
understand the general result of Lord Lawrence's financial adminis- 
tration, it was distinguished by the removal of the Income-tax, 
which was put on again immediately afterwards, and a general 
increase of salaries all over the country. Both measures may 
have been very proper in their way, only their financial aspect is 
hardly their most commendable. The fact is that of anything like 
nt finance in the oe ye sense during Lord Lawrence's 
Viceroyalty there is scarcely a trace perceptible; but it is not 
iven to anybody to excel in everything, and it is no discredit to 
oat distinguished man that he should not have excelled in a 
branch of government for which his official education had afforded 
"bere is one point more as to which we have to offer a remark. 
Colonel Malleson speaks (p. 209) of 
the unsatisfactory mode in which the cumbrous machine of Governor- 
General and Council worked during the five years of Sir John Lawrence’s 
incumbency. The fact is, that the Supreme Council requires in the Governor- 
General rather a master than a colleague. It has, however, been too much 
the tendency of recent legislation to place the Viceroy and his councillors 
more on a level of equality. 
This extract appears to combine a curiously distorted criticism 
with a distinct blunder as to facts. As a matter of fact, the rela- 
tions of the Governor-General to his Council had been entirely 
unaffected by recent legislation, the law on the subject being 
in Sir John Lawrence's time precisely what it was in the days of 
Lord Cornwallis. In reality, the relations between the Governor- 
General and his Council depend on the man more than on the 
In Lord Dalhousie’s time the Council deferred to the Go- 
yernor-General, in Sir John Lawrence’s time the Governor-General 
deferred to the Council. As to the nature of the machine, it might 
properly have been termed cumbroys in the days of the former, 
when all business was disposed of by the collective body ; but the 
appellation is singularly inappropriate at the present time, when 
each member superintends a separate department, and nine-tenths 
of the business transacted never goes before the Council ut all. 


THE CUMBERLAND DIALECT.* 


T= home love of people born among mountains or by a wild 
sea-shore is something quite special, and seems to iniect even 
settlers who are not autochthonous. Whena man has lived fora 
few years among the lakes and mountains of the North country or 
by the rugged Cornish coast, he has generally struck his roots 
deep into the soil; and he not only loves the place like a native, 
but is as much interested in the ape as if he had known their 
homely ways and been used to their racy Doric from his earliest 
years. Perhaps his interest has even a more lively character, 
novelty lending its spur; and if his tastes lean towards literature 
and he has nothing else to do, he frequently amuses himself by 
getting up the whole subject of dialect, traditions, and local 
customs, till he makes himself as accurate as, and perhaps a great 
deal more profound than, those who have been born into familiarity 
and consequent uncritical acceptance. The railroad and the 
constant influx of visitors it brings are, however, fast destroying 
all the specialities of by-places. The Dolly Pentreaths and the 
Jonathan Ottleys—though the two were entirely dissimilar, and 
have only the common fact of local celebrity to connect them 
—are giving place, the one toa race of well-mannered, intelligible, 
be-crinolined and be-chignoned young Cornish women, who know the 
latest turns of fashion and the exact worth of money, and whose 


old creed of /— hospitality is lost in the uew one of | kind of 


making a good harvest while the summer lasts and spoiling the 
strangers with a will; while the self-taught men of the 

stamp of Jonathan Ottley are becoming daily more rare as learning 
18 More accessible by all, as travelling is an everyday matter 
even among —_ dalesfolk, and as the education of a boy in ac- 
with present notions is regarded by parents as a pro- 

fitable investment, which in time will make be, return 

to the old ways. 

with much local sean and some local virtues, 

We are bound to add that many local vices are also disappearing. 
In Cumberland ‘and Westmoreland twenty or thirty years 
ago there was no more shame in a man’s drunkenness, or in an 
unmarried woman's bearing a child, than if the one were a 
teetotaller and the other a wife. On market nights the most 


* “Cummerland Talk” ; being Short Tales and Rixymes in the Dialect o 
that County. By John Richardson, of St. John’s. London: John Russe 
Smith. Carlisle: G. Coward. ’ 


table “statesmen” of the district might be seen ee 
gering about the town, or going home dead drunk in a cart, wi 
out scruple or offence. It was thought nothing of; it was a 
manly weakness, or rather strength of appetite, which had 
to be allowed for, like the “strip o’ blue” in the randy 

of clipping and salving times. But, though drunkenness is 


greed, more ambition of becoming like the rest of the kingdom if 
with less simple honesty and less sturdy independence. Oatmeal 
porridge and barley-meal porridge—“ kittly slip-douns”—oat-cake, 
or “havre bread,” coarse “Skiddaw-grey coats,” “ 
and many other old distinctions of food and clothing have gone 
with the rest; and the dalesfolk now, at least the younger portion 
of them, dress as bravely in London “ farlies” as their Fetters, 
and feed the pigs and milk the cows in hats and gowns that 
are the exact counterparts of those worn by their sisters in 
London and Liverpool. Even so late as thirty years ago some 
strange specimens of country “priests” were to be found in 
the remoter districts—men who, if not quite so t as 
“*t Ulidale priest,” who used to go to Caidbeck on Satur- 
day nights “stripped to buff,” and do his round of fighting like 


were found stowed away beneath the desk of his rot were 
yet eminently unfitted for their office. But the late Bishop 


Mr. Richardson, of St. John’s, Keswick. has just put out a 
pleasant little book of “ Cummerland Talk,” which has the ad- 
vantage of being phonetically as true to the dialect and pro- 
nunciation, without being quite so unsightly, as some others. He, 
however, and Mr. Gibson, whose admirable book on the Folk 
Speech of Cumberland we reviewed* some time back, both use 
accents give an un-English look to their 
ages; perhaps t are necessary, the famous Borrow- 
vale of them,’ writers of the 
Cumberland dialect have done without them. But then 
the Borrowdale Letter is more crabbed in its spelling ,than is 


latter “ageinn”’; home is “hyam” with the one, “ heamm” 
with the other; the Borrowdale Letter says “tyu” for too, Mr. 
Richardson “ tei” ; and these examples may stand as specimens 
of the difference in the orthography of the new and old styles ; the 
old using y where the new employs an accent. 
There are one or two good stories in Mr. Richardson’s little 
book, though none peat so racy as those in Mr. Gibson’s. 
“T” barrin’ oot ” in the St. John’s sehool during “ Priest Wilson’s” 
time is, we believe, a local epos quite authentic; the story of 
“Jemmy Stubbs’ Grunstane ” we | se also heard, but we had 
forgotten who Jemmy Stubbs was, or, if he was at all; and his 
whereabouts “at t’ boddom o’ Skiddaw,” if it was there, had also 
from our memory. The “ Dalehead Park Boggle” isa well- 
own tradition; so is the “Armboth Boggle”; and the man 
would have been exceptionally bold twenty years ago who had 
braved the unknown terrors of either the one or the other. Perhaps 
by this time the superstition has disappeared. It is curious to 
note what kind of boggle this was; no white lady beautiful and 
mournful, no tricksy elf mischievous and frolicsome, no gruesome 
ghost, no absolute shape at all, but a Germanized Riibezahl 
i ur more than a positive thing, and eminently 
rustic. “A girt lime an’ mowd heap, ’at reach’t clean across 
t’ rwoad,” that “went up heigher nor t’ wo’ o’ teda side o’ t’ 
rwoad, an’ slowp’t doon tull aboot hofe a yard hee o’t’ udder,” 
does not seem a very formidable kind of apparition; though it 
does pass away when, as the bold dalesman says, he “ went on 
tul ’t, an’ thowt I wad set me feist on ’t to see what it was.” 
Another time, however, the boggle was more terrible, when it 
showed itself as a fire on the top of the Park, which “lowe ’t up 
sec a heet, an’ sparks fell i’ shooers o’ aw sides on’t”; but in 
neither case did it do more harm than “freeten” the narrator, 
and convince him of its existence. 


A few well-known names come in among the narratives. 
“ John Peel in his cwoat seeah pray,” who lived over “ Ireby 


way,” was one of those men of celebrity whe, had the 
lived in earlier times, would have become to yes a 


* Saturday Review, March 13, 1869. 


| too common “ oot. by _ it 13 _ in extent, ; a 
| Sottish man is not as well looked on asa sober one. “Sittin’ oop,” 
| too, which is, in fact, going to bed with their clothes on, is not : 
| now the usual mode of courtship between respectable young people 
| a8 it was a generation ago; and though we have no statistics 
| before us, we should expect to find the number of illegitimate 
| births lessened of late years, tig as we do the improvement 
| in public feeling, and rape gears elicacy of manners in this 
| respect. “ Murrey-neets” “ bridewains ” have gone, with their 
coarse fun and questionable manners; they are “balls” now, and 
| wedding-parties, as at other places; in fact, the whole life of the 
| country is becoming tamer if one will, less coloured, less indi- 
| vidual, but at the same time with more refinement if with more “ 
| seen sober, and after whose accidental death, when drunk, 
: it was said that a footless glass and Malf-emptied bottle of gi 
guarantee for at least decency in the spiritual pastors of the 
Dales. Odd stories are yet afloat here and there ; but Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, once almost bywords for clerical indecency of 
habit, are now as correct and well served as any other English an 
rural counties. 
3 Jummerland 1 the former spells again “agyan,” the 
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mythic after death. So would the champion wrestlers who used 
to to Carlisle and throw all comers, the eat on 
Honister Crag whose feats of strength sound ost super- 
human to the softer Southern, the statesmen who lived as small 
Homeric kings in their dales; all of whom give a distinctive 
character to Cumberland and Westmoreland life of which Mr. 
Richardson might have availed himself more largely than he has 
done. We have good graphic bits, however. “ Willie Cooband 
an’ his Lawsuit ” carries us back to the time when the road from 
Patterdale to Penrith by Ullswater was a rude track, ——T 
dangerous under Styebarrow. ‘ Theer was nobbut just t’ bren 
of a car hack’t oot o’ t’ cragg feice; an’ if owt went ower t’ edge 
it wad gang reet doon into Ullswater, an’ waddent be worth 
laten oot agean,” says Willie’s biographer. “Auld Fwok an’ 
Auld Times” dwells on that same theme of the bygone, and recalls 
what the old Lincolnshire farmer complained of, when he con- 
fessed that he was fairlie bet with all the whuzzen and the 
buzzen that was going on in the world, and the earth going 
round the sun on the top of it. We will give a sample of the 
old fellow’s style :— 


I dunnet know what this warld’s gaan to git teh efter a bit, I’s setrr, for 
they gitten mowin’ machines, an’ reapin’ machines, an’ threshin’ machines, 
an’ sheep-dippin’ things, an’ I dunnet know what beside. Enny body ’at 
leeves a few years langer ‘Il see ’at theer ’ill nowder be mowers, nor shearers, 
nor soavers, nor owt else ’at’s good for owt. Thur machine things come oot 
yan efter anudder.’at yan gits amakily teann to them be degrees, or else I’ve 
oft thowt ’at if yan o’ them auld fellows ’at deet aboot three scwore year sen 
could come back noo he wad crazy. 

I wonder what Tim Crostet o’ Wanthet wad think if he was to pop up 
some day, an’ could see enny bit snafflen thing drivin’ away an’ whusselen 
an’ mowin’ sebben or eight yacker in a day. Tim was yan o’ t’ best 
mowers ’at ivver was i’ this country. He use to mow wi’ a sye ’at hed two 
yerds o’ edge, an’ he could fell fower square yerds ivvery stroke. He use 
to tak fower yerds o’ breed an a’ yerd forret ivvery bat. Bit, what, theer 
neah sek fellows as Tim noo-a-days! He was abeun sixteen steann weight, 
aw beann an’ sinny, an’ as lish a buck. He could ha’ hitch’t ower a five 
bar’t yat wi’ just liggen ya hand on t¢’ top on’t, an’ theer nut sa menny 
sixteen steann chaps ’at could dei that. 


But would he have said “know”? Would it not have been “knaw” 
or “ken”? And is not “divn’t ken” more full-flavoured than even 
“dunnot Inaw”? We do not always quite agree with Mr. 
Richardson’s formule. In the “ Barrin’ out” he says, “ we sidit t’ 
scheill up as weel as we could”; we think theparticle is wrongly 
placed for — Cumberland, and should say, “sidit oop t’ 
scheull.” But he has excellently true expressions. “ An’ Cum- 
merland talk ’at ’s as rough as git oot” is a phrase which every 
one who knows the dialect will recognize. “His shoon war 
wholl’t bedth nibs an’ heels” is also good; and there are many 
words, as “mainly-what”—“They use to mainly-what tak a 
nag up to trail them to t’ edge”; “She was t’ girtest as ivver 
owt was,” to express pleasure and pride; “It was a gay rough 
untidy swoart iv a hoose, when yan gat a fair leuk at it” 
for a rough rambling place—which are characteristically true and 
natural. As far as it goes, Cummerland Talk is good and 
pleasant; but Mr. Richardson had richer material than he has 
made use of. Perhaps he will gather up some of the unchronicled 
traditions still floating about the dales and fell sides, and give us a 
few more vivid pictures of a once special race, and of their manners, 
now rapidly passing into undistinguishable conformity with the 
rest of the world. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FRANCK’S new volume ®* is an interesting contribution 
e* to the history of philosophy, both ethical and meta- 
physical. It forms a kind of gallery of portraits where the most 
antagonistic schools are represented, and where, from the middle 
ages to our own time, typical men find an appropriate place. 
Pope Sylvester II. opens the list, M. Renouvier closes it. fane 
of the characters sketched by M. Franck are already so well known 
that we need not say anything further about them; others are 
familiar only to persons who make philosophy their peculiar study, 
and perhaps the general reader who takes up the volume will find 
himself introduced for the first time to Levi ben Gerson and Pietro 
Pomponazzi. The former of these thinkers flourished during the 
fourteenth century, and is considered the greatest philosopher that 
Judaism can boast of next to Moses Maimonides. Spinosa evi- 
dently borrowed largely from his writings, Kepler speaks of him 
in terms of high commendation, and Pope Clement VI. caused 
one of his treatises to be translated into Latin. The chief aim 
of philosophy, according to Levi ben Gerson, as well as 
to most of his contemporaries, both Jews and Christians, 
was to reconcile faith with reason, and to show that the teaching 
of the Scriptures is in perfect harmony with that of Aristotle. So 
far the Jewish Rabbi differed from Pomponazzi, whose aim, as 
might be expected from a true Renaissance philosopher, was to 
establish the claims of reason on a ground of their own. In other 
respects—as, for instance, when discussing the origin of our ideas, 
the doctrines of Providence, free-will, prophecy, and miracles— 
Pomponazzi and Ben Gerson e almost completely. They 
.represent the transition from scholasticism to independent thought, 
and occupy in the history of philosophy a place which M. Franck 
has perhaps been the first to define satisfactorily. 


* Moralistes et Philosophes. Par Ad, Franck, de V'Institut. Paris: 


The thirteenth and last volume of M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveauy 
Lundis* is another series of portraits which cannot be suffered to 
pass unnoticed, although some of the chapters included in it ay 
printed here for the third time. It would be a sad thought 
that the world has now seen the last of the productions of 
the causeur’s versatile brain, were it not for our belief that map 
of his manuscript notes at present withheld from the public 
for obvious reasons will one day appear in print. In the mean. 
while we commend to notice the opening chapter of this volum 
as a brief but most interesting piece of autobiography. We know 
not of course what may be the character of the forthcomin 
memoir announced from the pen of M. Levallois, but we imaging 
that several particulars connected with M. Sainte-Beuve’s lif 
| might easily be extracted from the pages of the psychological 
| novel Volupté, which he published about forty years ago. The 
| thirteenth instalment of the Nouveaux Lundis contains essays on 
| M. Ampére, Saint-Evremond, and Malherbe, besides the detailed 
account of General Jomini which has already been published 
separately, and a few minor fragments. 


Under the title Souvenirs et Portraitst the editors of Lamar. 
tine’s works have collected a number of autobiogra hical 
pieces which possess = interest, but which were entirely lost 
or délayés, as our neighbours would say, in the Cours de Littérature 
which he issued many years since. We remarked some time ago 
on the scattered materials from which a good memoir of p a 
author of Jocelyn might easily be ——- and we mentioned 
particularly the very collection which has now, we are glad to 
observe, been turned to excellent use. The Cours de Littérature 
itself, we always thought, was a failure. It looked too much 
like the speculation of a man driven to his last resources, and 
anxious to make money as speedily as he could; scissors and 
paste did more than half the work; and the 7 valuable part 
consisted of the souvenirs we are now noticing. The first volume 
(the whole work is to be completed in three duodecimos) gives 
us portraits of the public characters with whom Lamartine was 
acquainted in his youth; Chateaubriand, for instance, the De 
Maistres, the society which used to assemble in Madame Récamier's 
drawing-room at the Abbaye-aux-bois, Talma, &c. In speaki 
of his intercourse with M. de Genoude, he brings in the striking, 
though rather repulsive, ¥ ory of Lamennais, and gives us many 
curious details respecting that writer, whose revolutionary tenden- 
cies had begun to frighten the Church even at a time when he was 
still the champion of Ultramontanism. 


The numerous originals painted by M. de Lamartine, M. Franck, 
and M. Sainte-Beuve are well known, and even in the case of 
those who do not belong to the present generation, or to 
the one immediately preceding it, we still have the means of 

thering from their writings some notion of what they must 

ave been. The case is totally different with the personages 
crowded together in another gallery to which we would now 
draw the attention of our readers; we mean La Bruyére’s inimit- 
able chef-d’auvre—Les Caractires et les Meeurs de ce Siecle.t The 
sumptuous edition of that work just published by M. Lemerre 
affords us an ew of saying a few words about one of the 
most perfect and most amusing of the French classics. Here, too, 
we have to deal with aseries of portraits; but who will venture to 
identify the Ménalques, the Théobaldes, the Onuphres, the Orontes, 
immortalized by La Bruyére ? Solutions have often been suggested, 
and keys invented, all to no purpose. Yet it matters very little, 
we think, whether Ménalque was really the Marquis de Brancas, 
and Cliton “le gros Givry ”; the essential quality of delineations 
like these is that they should supply correct representations of 
human nature, and not grotesque and impossible caricatures. 
One of the great merits of the French Theophrastus is that 
he never yields to the temptation of exaggerating his sketches, 
and of frapper fort under the pretext of frapper juste. The best 
way of illustrating this remark is to take Balzac’s description of 
the miser, as exemplified in his Pere Goriot, or Jules Janin’s 
character of the Bibliomaniac, and to compare either of these pieces 
with any of La Bruyére’s portraits. The difference will be imme- 
diately perceptible. M. Charles Asselineau’s notes, which ter 
minate the second volume, show that he has studied profitably not 
only the old commentators, but also the recent ones, such as M. 
Edouard Fournier and M. Gustave Servois; and his analytical 
table is very useful. The only poor feature in this excellently 
edited work is the etching which professes to give us the likeness 
of La Bruyére; it seems to us a slovenly performance. 


M. Lemerre’s collection of French standard works is prepared 
on a rather extensive scale; it includes not only the author 

enerally acknowledged as classics, but also some of the most 

istinguished representatives of the Renaissance school. Thus 
we are informed that Agrippa d’Aubigné’s vigorous and interest- 
‘ing productions are to appear in this series, and likewise the 
various members of the “ Pleiad” who, under Ronsard’s guidance, 
endeavoured three hundred years ago to reform the Frent 
language by casting it afresh in the mould of Greek and Latin 
antiquity. Two specimens of this new “ bibliothéque dun curveut 
are now before us. Let us first say a few words about Olive 


* Nouveaux Lundis. Par C, A. Sainte-Beuve. Vol. 13. Paris; Lévy. 


+ Souvenirs et Portraits. Par M.de Lamartine. Vol.1. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 


¢ Les Caractéres et les Meeurs de ce Siécle. Par La Bruyére; édition 
publiée avec une notice et des notes par M. Asselineau, Paris: Lemerté. 
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de Magny and his Gaietez.* As the new editor remarks in his 
Olivier did not officially form part of the “ Pleiad,” but 
‘vas intimately connected with most of its members, and the 
true poetical genius which he emp entitled him to a place 
amongst them far above that held by certain writers whose works 
were universally known and often extravagantly admired. The 
«gaietez” bear marks of that affectation, that mignardise, which 
js so peculiarly characteristic of Ronsard and his followers; but 
they are worth reading, both from a philological and from a 
biographical point of view. The title they bear has misled man 
qritics, and procured for them a reputation of licentiousness whic 
they do not altogether deserve. Most of the pieces included 
in the collection may be regarded as historical documents illus- 
trating the literary annals of the sixteenth century. 


Jacques Tahureau, gentilhomme du Mans, is another remarkable 
writer belonging to the same epoch. His dialogues, carefully 
edited by M. F. Conscience, are a satire directed against the 
yices of a nation which had allowed itself to be corrupted by the 
influence of Catherine de Medicis. The variety of subjects dis- 
cussed in these colloquies reminds us at first of Montaigne’s essays ; 
but the author, instead of confining himself to general remarks, 
draws striking portraits of the persons by whom he is surrounded, 
and thus challenges a comparison rather with the Satire Méni; 
and the Dictionnaire des Précieuses, The dialogues—two in number 
—are followed by a glossary. 

Mdlle. Clarisse Bader goes on with her history of the fair sex. 
After having studied her subject on the banks of the Ganges, and 
devoted a second volume to a survey of what the Old Testament 


tells us about the condition of women, she now takes us to ancient 


Greecef, and endeavours to collect from the writings of Homer, 
the dramatists, the historians, and the monuments which crowd our 
museums, a few trustworthy data as to the domestic life of the old 
Hellenes. From a hint thrown out in one of the foot-notes we 
gather that she has had the benefit of M. Egger’s advice and 
assistance in the composition of her book ; she has certainly made 
the best use of this valuable help, and her reading seems to us 
as judicious as it is extensive. 

The Chanson de Roland §, which has so long been erroneously 
ascribed to a trouvére of the name of Thurold or Théroulde, has 
already been edited several times, but never with the care, the 
learning, and the completeness displayed by M. Léon Gautier 
in the magnificent oaieiien now before us. M. Francisque 
Michel was the first to draw general attention to the old 
poem which forms, so to say, the centre of all the romances com- 
posed on the subject of Charlemagne and his Court. M. Génin 
came next, and his edition, printed at the expense of the French 
Government, deserves mention here. Unfortunately, he too often 
committed himself to statements which were either historically or 
philosophically wrong, and he allowed his imagination to lead him 
astray. M. Sainte-Beuve said somewhere of him :—“C’est quand 
il est en pleines broussailles philologiques qu'il se met le plus a 
scintiller.” This is perfectly true, and for a writer who professes 
to deal with subjects of mere erudition we know of no severer 
condemnation. It would be poor praise indeed to say that M. 
Gautier’s Chanson de Roland is better than M. Génin’s; unless some 
fortunate antiq should one day happen to discover the miss- 
ing manuscript of the poem which belonged in former days to 
the library of Peterborough Cathedral, we do not know what 
more can be done on behalf of the old chanson de geste. M. 
Gautier’s edition comprises two large octavo volumes and a 
quarto supplement. In the first volume we have two hundred 
pages of prolegomena, giving a full account of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the origin, composition, author- 
ship, and historical importance of the poem. We then have 
the text itself, accompanied by a translation in modern French, 
and illustrated by thirteen etchings. The second volume contains 
notes, various readings, a glossary, and atable. In the supple- 
ment we find a revised edition of the original, with corrections and 
emendations. It is a that the best manuscript of the 
Chanson de Roland should be preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and the fact that M. Gautier SG now published a really critical 
edition of it ought to recommend his volumes more particularly 
to English readers, 


The French generals who took part in the late war are 
naturally anxious to vindicate their reputation as military men 

‘inst the criticisms to which it has * are exposed, and to ex- 
plain how plans of defence, laboriously discussed and delibe- 
tately adopted, failed so completely when they came to be applied. 
We have had already the narratives of General Chanzy and 
Faidherbe; now it is the turn of General d’Aurelle de Paladines. || 
It will be remembered pe that M. de Freycinet, the dele- 
gate of the Minister of War, published some time ago a volume in 
which he endeavoured to apologize for the administrative acts 


* Les Gaietez d’Olivier de Magny; texte original avec notice. Par 
urber. Paris: Lemerre. 


+ Les Dialogues de Jacques Tahureau tilhomme du Mans ; avec notice 


t La Femme 3 étude de la vie antique. Par Malle. Clarisse 


§ La Chanson de Roland; texte critique, avec introduction, notes, etc, Par 
M. Léon Gautier. Tours: Mame. 


p | La Premiére Armée de la Loire. Par le général d’Aurelle de Paladines. 
ans; Plon. 


of the Tours Committee. He showed what were the available 
resources of the country at the time when the Committee 
attempted to organize a system of national defence, and in explain- 
ing why, notwithstanding some partial successes, the final result 
was so deplorable, he tried to lay the fault upon the want of dis- 
cipline of the soldiers and the incapacity of the generals. As 
for the former of these accusations, we have already seen that the 
Republican agitators did all they could during the reign of 
Napoleon III. to excite a spirit of insubordination among the 
troops; as for the latter, General d’Aurelle de Paladines h 
we think, successfully refuted it, and he has moreover criticiz 
with deserved severity the conduct of the Tours delegation. It 
seems to us clear that the affair of Beaune-la-Rolande, and the 
rout at Orleans on the 4th of December, are ascribable to the 
Minister of War; the disastrous expedition of General Bourbaki 
in the Eastern departments was also an idea of M. de Freycinet. 
General d’Aurelle de Paladines has completed his interesting 
volume by the addition of numerous documents and excellent 
maps. 

M. Edgar Bourloton * has been a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Instead of idling his time, like some of his fellow-sufferers, and 
brooding over disasters which he could not have prevented, he 
very wisely set to work to study as accurately as he could the 
nation whose energy had struck so severe a blow at the ger | 
reputation of France, and, “with an impartiality against whic 
his peels vainly protested” (we ge M. Bourloton’s own 
words), he determined to find out why the Germans had been 
able to arrive at “freedom without revolution, and at equality 
without the intervention of the guillotine,” whilst obtaining extra- 
ordinary political influence abroad. The volume before us is, on 
a small scale, a very complete and satisfactory account of the 
moral, religious, intellectual, political, and commercial state of 
Germany. M. Bourloton judiciously recommends his fellow- 
a to advance in the direction which their neighbours on 
the other side of the Rhine are following, if they would arrive 
at the same degree of prosperity. The oe of 1870 is only 
a retaliation for the wrongs of 1806; but the French forget this, 
and, whilst declaiming against the cruelties of the Prussian soldiers, 
they are too apt to slur over the humiliation of Jena. 


Scientific publications have not been so numerous this month as 
usual; but still we have a few items to notice. M. Louis Figuier, 
abandoning hazardous speculations about the state of man after 
death, has wisely returned to the task which he discharges so 
well—namely, that of a popular teacher and expounder of scientific 
doctrines. The fifteenth volume of the Année scientifique et 
industrielle + embraces the facts and discoveries which came to 
light during the first six months of 1870, and the last half of the 
followin year. It would be a mistake to suppose that the terrible 
events of the late war arrested all scientific progress; the necessity 
of preparing the best means of offensive and defensive warfare, 
of s ahidiving to the greatest possible extent the means of giving 
surgical assistance to the wounded, and of providing for the 
comforts of large armies, has, on the contrary, told very conspicu- 
ously upon the development of applied science, and almost every 
section of M. Figuier’s book treats of discoveries or improvements 
made with the view of minimizing the unfavourable chances of a 
military expedition. A distinct chapter is reserved. as usual for 
the comptes-rendus both of the Academy and of other learned 
associations, and brief biographical sketches of savants lately 
deceased terminate the volume. 


M. Dieulafait, author of a recent instalment of the Bibliotheque 
des Merveilles t, has written a useful and accurate little volume 
on the various questions connected with precious stones. He 
begins by giving us a physical account of these substances; he 
‘ails as under what geological conditions they are found, and how 
they are affected by heat, light, and electricity. The ancients and 
the philosophers of the middle ages entertained the most absurd 
views about the nature and es ong of precious stones. Some 
of these are noticed by M. Dieulafait, after which, passing on to 
the domains of reality, he examines successively all the gems which 
nature produces, their mode of crystallization, their elements, &c. 
The artificial manufacture of diamonds and other stones is next 
considered, together with the means of distinguishing the true 
from the false; a section is reserved for a brief notice of the 
manner in which precious stones are cut, mounted, and engraved ; 
and the whole concludes with a tabular summary of the facts 
enumerated by the author. A hundred and thirty vignettes 
illustrate the letterpress, not one of them, M. Dieulafait assures us, 
being une gravure de fantaisie. On such a subject rigorous truth- 
fulness is absolutely indispensable. 

To the same class of books belongs M. Millet’s Merveilles des 
Jleuves et des ruisseaux.§ It includes under its comprehensive 
title an account not only of hydrographical marvels, but of fishes, 
fresh-water beetles, and other insects, birds which build their 
nests on the hanks of streams, &c. 


* [Allemagne contemporaine. Par Edgar Bourloton. Paris: Germer 
Bailliére. 


L’ Année scienti et industrielle, Par Louis Figuier. 15° année. 
and London: & Co. 

Diamants et Pierres précieuses ( des Merveilles). Par Louis 
Dieulafait. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 


§ Les Merveilles des fleuves et des ruisseaux, Par(, Millet. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 
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The fourth volume of M. de Sian Mémoires du maréchal 
due de Richelieu + takes us from the year 1748 to the death of 
Voltaire. It will interest readers who are fond of scandal about 
Louis XV. and his mistresses, the last days of the ancien régime, 
and the early manifestations of that universal discontent which 


was to end in the taking of the Bastille. It may be as well to 

say, , however, that, with the exception of the volume published 
many years ago by M. Barriére, which was a condensation of 
Soulavie’s larger work, all the so-called Memoirs of the Duke of 
Richelieu are unauthentic and untrustworthy. 


General, or ex-General Cremer, as he styles himself, has pub- 
lished in the form of a small pamphlet ¢ his remarks on the Emperor 
Napoleon’s unfortunate Mexican expedition. He criticizes very 
sharply some of the officers who took a prominent part in the 

ar, and denounces the abuses which occurred in all the branches 
of the service; but he maintains that the campaign was an 
excellent idea, and that it ought to have succeeded if motives of 
personal ambition and petty interests had not marred its execu- 
tion. 

M. Gustave Nadaud, the amusing chansonnier, served in the 
Franco-Prussian war on the medical stafi, and now gives us some 
pleasant notes of his campaign.§ We need not say that humour 
abounds in these sparkling pages, and we have pleasure in adding 
that they also bear the stamp of true patriotism. Very few 
Frenchmen indeed have had the manliness to speak to their 
fellow-countrymen the plain truths which M. Nadaud utters in 
the concluding section of his brochure. 


As for the aatives of “perfidious Albion,” they are in danger 
now of becoming lamentably conceited. If we take M. Taine’s 
Notes sur ? Angleterre|| as a fair sample of what our neigh- 
bours think about our laws, our habits, our character, and our insti- 
tutions, we certainly need not fear “to see ourselves as others 

ee us.” 


* Monographie des Pipéracées et des Urticactes; Monographie des Résédacées 
etc. Par H. Baillon. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. e 


+ Nouveaux Mémoires du maréchal duc de Richelieu. 
de Lescure. Paris: Dentu. 


t Quelques Hommes et quelques Institutions militaires; Souvenir. Par 
Vex-général Cremer. Paris: Dentu. 


§ Mes Notes d’Infirmier. Par Gustave Nadaud. Paris: Plon. 


a Notes sur Angleterre, Par H. Taine. Paris and London: Hachette | 
0. 
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CIVIL SERVICE and LINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.), who 

DATES. the ai 20 ves ars has passed over 300 Pupils for the above, continues to receive CANDI- 
ing. V 


OLKESIONE: PARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


5 Pupils Prepared f 
Examination I 


or 


The ° ist Church, Oxford, formerly a Master at Radley 

College, will Ri Mov‘ : upils to a large house at FOLKEST ONE, where 
he can receive receive more B Peterley, Great } Missenden, Bucks. 

TONE.. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFR ON, M.A. Oxon 


(forme rly Princ f the Elphinstone High School, mbay), will continue, with the 
Assistance of a Cambrid * “on pots wi an to prepare PU Pit S for the Universities, Indian 
pee Sl Service, Woolwich, and all Compet itive Examinations—Terms and References on 
application. 


T ILKLEY.—Mr. ALGER NON FOGGO, M. A., of Christ's 
Colle Cambridge. late Head-Master of the Bradford Tig ol, wil! after Chris tumas 
take TWE L Ay PRIVATE a PILS, Boarders, to Prepare for the Public Schools.— Address, 


Moorlands, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 

Hpeust. ANL—An INDIAN OFFICER on Farlongh wishes 
& READ HINDUSTAN ‘I in London or Br a with Candidates for. Indian Stat 

Corps, Civil Service, &c. &c. He a passed Interpre s Interpreter of his Regiment for 

nearly Five Years, and has arved on Hi ndustani Examining Committees. ‘Terms very 


moderate.—Address, Capt. W., Mr. Wakeling’s, Royal Librar Brighton. 


ME- A. D. CLARKE (B.A. Cambridge) and Mr. A. M. 

LIPSCOMB (B.A. Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for the 
various Competitive Examinations, and for the iversities. During the last three years 
Pupils have been 1 repared for the fo lowing E amt nations <—Oxford n 
rieulation); Cambridge _( Exam. and Matriculation); Indian 
Engineering College. and Woods and Forests; Woolwich, Direct Car 
Service, British Museum, Institute of Actuaries, Preliminary Law and M 
References, &c., apply to Mr. A. D. CLARKE, 39 Torrington Square, W.C. 
LipscoMB, 53 Bernard Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

ALEXANDRA 


RGENT APPEAL for HELP.—The 
ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, is greatly distressed for WANT of 
FUNDS. It has 114 Infants, but there is ample room for 200. Provision will be made for 
400 ultimately. The Charity has no endowment, is greatly in debt, and depends estirely upom 
benevolent support. 
Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received. 


Office, 73 Cheapside. JOSEPH SOUT 


ine.—For Terms, 
,or to Mr. A. M. 


The Or; to VI 


Scientific students will see with pleasure 0 Ire = 
stalments of M. H. Baillon’s Histoire des Plantes have just 
appeared.* This splendid work is steadily advancing, and each 
kivraison, as it comes out, tends to contirm the good opinion we 
| 
OF 
XUM 


